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November1991 



Minister for Employment, Education and Training 
Parliament House 
CANBERRA ACT 2600 



Dear Mr Dawkins, 

In August 1990, this Project Team was commissioned to develop proposals for a cooperative 
national policy for the application of distance learning to inservice teacher education (DLITE). 
We are pleased now to present our Report produced through an extensive mapping and 
consultative process. It contains: 

• background information summarising the state of open access for teachers* professional 
development across Australia; 

• a proposed policy framewort< with strategy ideas for implementation; and 

• a list of projects which may be implemented in the short term. 

After appropriate consideration, it would seem of value for you to table the Report at the next 
meeting of the AEC as a basis for endorsing a common, agreed approach and further action. 
The Report could then be referred to the AEC Working Party on a National Communications 
Framework for the Educational Delivery and the National Project on Teaching and Learning. 

We also recommend its wide distribution as a basis for new initiatives. 

Throughout the project we have received strong support and invaluable assistance from 
participants across all states, systems, sectors and community groups with an interest in 
education. 

Thank you for the opportunity of contributing to the process of improving educational quality in 
Australia. 



Yours sincerely. 



Dr Roy Lundin, Project Officer 

Ms Helen Williams, Senior Research Officer 

Prof. Leo Bartlett 

Assoc. Prof. Rod Gerber 

Mr Bruce Scriven 
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OPEN ACCESS 
FOR TEACHERS' PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



November 1991 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

1 • Open access for teachers* professional development is a potentially valuable tool 
for improving the quality of teaching and learning in all Australian schools. 

'Open access' is the application of the whole rang elivery methods for education and training. This is 
achieved, ideally, through providing infrastructures wnich extend opportunities to participate in all foms 
of teaching and learning from on-campus, face-to-face, through to the use of advanced telecommunications 
and information technologies formerly associated with distance education. 

Teachers' professional development (TPD) has been recognised as an important contributor to quality in 
schools at both state and national levels. It is this focus on teacher quality which prompted the 
commissioning of this Project of National Significance in August 1990 to develop a cooperative national 
policy for the application of distance learning to inservice teacher education (DLITE). This Report» 
therefore, focuses mainly on the extension of TPD through distance learning and the use of 
communications technology. 

The open access approach offers the potential for equity of access for all teachers, and aims to address the 
effects of professional isolation and educational disadvantage often experienced by teachers and their 
students in rural and isolated schools. Open access goes beyond uxtditional distance education, providing a 
range of options for all teachers regardless of location. As such it does not ignore or replace existing 
options, but rather extends these by building upon existing infrastrucuires and exploiting present major 
initiatives. These include the recommendations of (he Finn Review, the work of th** AEC Working Party 
on a National Communication Framework for Educational Delivery and the DEE i project on a National 
Framework for Open Learning. TPD is one more area which can use the evolving national infrastructure. 

The concept, however, is not limited to teachers. Inherent benefits pertain for .'1 school personnel and 
community members involved in education and training, including other professional groups and other 
levels of education through the use of the same infrasmictures in a coordinated manner. 



2. Open Access for TPD should be included in current national developments in 
education and training to ensure an adequate I'esponse to a range of pressures and 
to achieve common national goals. 

An open access policy for TPD should be adopted and implemented because it offers a unique and cost 
beneficial solution in response to a range of pressures, because it will coordinate current independent 
initiatives for TPD and because it can be implemented readily along with current major national 
developments in open access for education and training. 

It is the conclusion of this Project that open access as defined above is the most effective approach for 
TPD to ensure an adequate response to pressures in many areas: 

• social justice, including access for rural teachers and other teachers with special needs; 

• economics, including increasing teachers* productivity, sharing expertise and resources, 
economies of scale and the inclusion of education in the process of micro-economic reform; 

• education, including National Curriculum changes, articulation between high schools and TAPE 
and the current focus on teacher quality; 
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technology, including evolving networks of communications and information technologies in 
all sectors of education and training and new technological options which are becoming affordable 
and which have the potential to extend effective participation in TPD to every pan of Australia for 
the first time; 

politics* including recommendations in major reports (eg Finn Review), the award restructuring 
which includes a new emphasis on TPD. the establishment of state consortia for TPD and the 
national goals to extend education and training to country areas to develop human resources tiieic. 



Despite the absence of an overall national policy on either initial teacher education or the continuing 
professional development of teachers, adoption of a coordinated national open access approach to TPD 
provides the possibility of addressing urgent needs. This Report, therefore, has had to address TPD in the 
broader sense while trying to outline ways of extending opportunities through open access. 



3* Recent policy changes and strategic actions involving all State and Territory 
education systems make the adoption of a cooperative nat^.onal open access policy 
for TPD timely and urgent. 

The current climate of cross-sectoral collaborative curriculum and infrastructure development in which 
systems with limited resources and scarce expertise attempt to respond to the changes of society through 
rationalisation and joint venturing makes it opportune for the implementation of a national policy 
framework for open access ior TPD. 

National and state initiatives in communications technologies and the development of open access 
infrastructures point to the need for cooperative national policies and strategies not only for cooperative 
curriculum development for schools, TAPE and higher education, but also for new approaches to teachers' 
professional development along lines similar to other professions. 

Establishing linkages between these evolving state systems and coordination of future developments 
towards a national educational communications system are the tasks of the new AEC Working Party on 
National Communications which will also be developing a national open access curriculum framework. 

The foundations for a cooperative open access approach for teachers' professional development have 
therefore already been laid. It will now be necessary to build upon these existing resources to achieve 
Australia-wide networks for education and U'aining. 



4. Clear criteria are required to evaluate the appnoriateness of open access policy 
proposals and strategies for teachers' professional development in meeting 
national gcals of quality ttaching and learning. 

These criteria should include the following elements: 

An effective open access policy framework for the professional development of teachers will aim to 
strengthen Australian schools, and to contribute to improving school effectiveness and educaUonal 
outcomes for students. It will also aim to encourage, enable and support teacher participation in 
professional development It will support career planning for teachers and teacher professionalism. 

The policy framework will also create the possibility of improving equity of access to professional 
development and reducing possible adverse professional effects of teaching in isolaUon. particularly but 
not only for those in rural areas. Issues of social justice for teachers and students currently experiencing 
disadvantage will also be addressed. 

The policy framework wiU be democratic and wiU respect the integrity of established educational systems. 
The cultural and educational wortii of local contexts wUl be valued. Existing procedures and resources wUl 
provide the basis for cooperation and development. 
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5* Adoption of a cooperative national policy Tramework Tor open access for 
teachers* professional development M'ill support the establishment of nationwide 
infrastructures to facilitate cooperation and consultation^ resource sharing and 
cost*effectiveness« 

The adoption of a national policy framework for teachers' professional development through an open 
access approach offers the potential for collaborative action involving policy makers, administrators and 
practitioners. 

The policy framework proposed in this Report addresses three areas essential for an effective and efficient 
national network: 

• a program design and development infrastructure which deals with the development and 

provision of a range of comprehensive professional development activities accessed through a 
variety of methods or channels and which will be of value in a variety of settings meeting a range 
of purposes across the country; 

• a communications infrastructure which will be established through a collaborative approach 

involving governments and systems to ensure that every school has a gateway to a range of 
communications channels, including broadcast and interactive networks; 

• a management infrastructure which is based on a coordinated-decentralised network of local, 

regional, state and national representative bodies; includes an informational database of professional 
development activities; provides a credit-granting mechanism for professional development 
activities; includes technology training as an integral part of any professional development 
program; and supports research into all aspects of open access learning. 

The implementation of such policy can be on a gradual, staged basis according to priorities 
established and resources available. 



6. Specific projects can be implemented in the short term on a staged basis to build 
upon current open access initiatives* 

In order to address the issues previously mentioned and to weave emerging developments into a national 
cooperative system, some concrete short-term steps have been identified to realise the goals and benefits 
inherent in the proposed policy framework for TPD. These projects will enhance the development of a 
coherent, responsive, national open access network for all aspects of education and training. 

General Project 

Ultimately, every school requires an educational communications 'gateway*, an Open Access 
Classroom Studio (OACS), to enable it to participate in the networking of schools for: 

• sharing national curriculum components and expertise; 

• coordinating efforts through administration and management meetings; 

• sharing professional development and training for all teachers and other members of the school 
community; and 

• accessing support services. 

Equipment already available in schools and communities makej it possible for many schools now to 
access a range of existing communications networks. Extension of such facilities to all schools can be 
achieved at a relatively small financial cost. Rural schools should receive a high priority for early 
connection to the networks. Such a general project could be phased in over a period of time using a 
number of funding arrangements as described in Sections 5.2.2 and 6. 1. 
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There may also be commercial opportunities for schools through community and industry use of these 
facilities. 

Specific Projects 

Access to electronic telecommunications infrastructures or networks will not be fruitful unless TPD (and 
other) activities are designed^ produced and delivered via these systems. 

Specific, short-term, multi-State TPD projects, aimed at present needs and priority areas already identified 
can be supported as 'trail blazing' projects. They should be collaborative between the Commonwealth and 
State Governments, and between providers and teachers to ensure that: 

• the needs of all types of schools are attended to; and 

• the mechanisms for coUaboration are put in place and working . 

These specific suggestions are grouped below according to the three policy areas. Again, these projects 
can be implemented over a period of time by various agencies already set up to fund such projects. 

Program design and development projects: 

(1) Assist existing non-award teachers' professional development projects to develop distance mode 
materials, e.g. for current projects developing course modules within the Teacher Quality area of the 
Projects of National Significance Program. 

(2) Support a cooperative national non-award courseware development and delivery project. Possible 
topics allocated among interested states and territories should address current national curriculum 
priorities and other areas of national need where expertise is scarce: 

• induction into rural and isolated schools; 

• beginning teachers; 

• principals' professional development in the context of isolated schools; 

• principals in their first year of appointment; 

• working with children with special needs, including Aboriginal children; 

• secondary subject content areas of national significance such as LOTE, careers education, 
science, maths and technology education; and 

• refresher courses. 

Such aciivities should be encouraged to use communications technology such as satellite 
videoconferencing, audio teleconferencing and electronic mail. 

(3) Encourage professional networking among teachers working at a distance, a task involving pilot 
projects in which teachers are assisted to use established student-based interactive communications 
technology for professional development and training purposes. 

(4) Support conversion of a selection of existing, print-based, external, award courses (e.g. B£d. and 
Graduate Diploma units) to more interactive media, such as 'talk-back' satellite video 
(videoconferencing) and computer-based audiographics. Funding should focus on practical, action- 
oriented, skills-based units of study of immediate relevance as a first priority to facilitate acceptance. 
These subject imits should also be converted into smaller modular formats to increase flexibility. 

Communications technology projects: 

(5) Refer issues relating to linking standards and communications networks to the AEC Working Party 
on a National Communications Framework for Educational Delivery. 

(6) Map and critically analyse projects over the past five years which have used communications 
technology for education and training. 

1.4 
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(7) Research effective educational uses of communication technologies, with particular reference to 
courseware design. 

Management infrastructure projects: 

(8) Fund a national meeting of existing state consortia for teachers' professional development and 
representatives from other state and territory systems for a national meeting to plan networking 
across systems for national coordination and sharing of initiatives. 

(9) Map existing and evolving databases of award and non-award teachers' professional development 
activities available in distance education mode. This could be supplemented by a needs analysis of 
priority areas. 
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THE REPORT 



OPEN ACCESS FOR 
TEACHERS* 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Section 1 Open Access for Teachers' Professional 
Development 

In August 1990, DEET commissioned the development of a proposal for a cooperative national policy for 
the application of distance learning to inscrvice teacher education. Even during the short life of the project 
a number of significant ongoiiig developments have broadened the scope and terminology of the Project, 
and confirmed the opinion that the time is now appropriate for the development of such a policy and its 
strategic implementation. 

In many respects the substance of the proposals for a policy framework outlined in this Report already 
exists. The proposed policy framework presented here is a crystallisation of existing and emerging, yet 
perhaps 'ad hoc' policies across educational systems. It attempts to synthesise these evolving threads into 
a coherent, balanced statement for the development of a national policy for open access to teachers' 
professional development 

Initially, school teachers were the focus of the project, with acknowledged implications for educators in 
other fields. The establishment in April, 1991 of an AEC Working Party on the National 
Communications Framework for Educational Delivery (hereafter referred to as the AEC Working Party), 
which includes representation from the schools sector, TAFE, higher education and industry, now 
provides a mechanism for a broader view of the term 'teacher' than originally conceived and for cross- 
sectoral collaboration. This Report's proposals can therefore be extended to a range of professional 
educators, specialists, other educators and paraprofessionals working in education and training. 



1.1 The DLITE Project 

The Distance Learning for Inservice Teacher Education PLITE] Project's principal aim has been to 
develop a proposal and knowledge base for the development of a cooperative national policy for open 
access by teachers to professional development activities. There are two main outcomes expected of this 
Project: 

a proposed policy framework; and 
• suggested strategies for policy realisation. 

A distinction is made, however, between these policy and strategy suggestions and the actual policy 
and procedures employed for their implementation, this being the responsibility of decision-makers. 

In this document, the proposed policy directions for future developments have been designed: 

to acknowledge present restructuring of educational systems; 
to make optimum use of existing distance learning resources; 

to acknowledge past and present developments in the areas of telecommunications and emerging 
technologies; and 

to promote educationally effective and economically efficient provision of services to aU teachers, 
particularly those in rural areas. 

In developing this policy, a consultative process emphasising interaction among the various interest 
groups was used This process is outlined in Appendix A, 
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1.2 Tertninoioey 



The terminology relating to teachers' proiessional development is by no means consistent across 
Australia, and the Project paid close attention to the ways in which various terms are being used, since 
strong feelings are attached to certain points of view. It is apparent that the history of some terminology 
has led people to associate certain policies and practices with particular language use. The Project Team 
has considered all points of view encountered and uses the following terminology in this Report: 



1.2.1 Open access 

Whereas the project was originally commissioned to consider applications of 'distance learning', the term 
'open access' now appears more appropriate in the context of cross-sectoral cooperation, national 
collaborative curriculum development and emerging communications systems linking the educational 
community. The term implies equity of provision and access, and indicates the potential to overcome 
many of the current causes of exclusion and professional isolation. Rural isolation will remain a major 
focus but, in addition, open access options may reduce the professional isolation experienced by the sole 
subject specialist in a metropolitan school, or isolation due to exceptionality, language and cultural or 
personal barriers. 

Tlirough the use of communications technology it is now possible for a wide range of educational options 
and relationships to be explored whether people and institutions are in metropolitan or rural areas, and 
whether learners are studying within or external to their institutions. 



1*2*2 Communications technoioory 

Again, the Project Team has adopted a very broad interpretation of this phrase. It includes all forms of 
technology for the development and delivery of learning programs whether this be through the post, 
broadcast radio and television, interactive communications systems ('teleconferencing*), through the use of 
computers or various combinations of these. These options are developed further in Section 1.3 and 
examples of their use for teachers' professional development are given in Section 3.3.3 and Appendix H. 



1*2*3 National 

This term is used in a broad sense. It assumes that any cooperative policy is in some sense derived from 
a national perspective which has evolved from the multiple perspectives of participants in the Project In 
another sense it reflects the characteristic of application of the derived policy to many contexts 
throughout the nation. It is distinct from 'federal* and 'Commonwealth' which pertain to government The 
term 'national' in this Report, therefore implies agreement between all the various governmental and other 
agencies concerned with teacher education and schooling and is characterised by the three attributes of: 

• negotiation and consensus among interest groups to arrive at a broad framework from among many 
diverse statements, values and beliefs; 

• a search for the lowest common denominator, standard or level of operation, for example in the use 
of a specific technology; and 

a binding quality or legal entity that is not constitutional as reflected in the terms 'federal' or 
'Commonwealth'. 
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1.2.4 Teacher 



Although the brief for this Project referred specifically to 'inservice teacher education' there is no reason 
to believe or suggest that principals, other professional educators, other specialists and paraprofessional 
support staff in the school systems should be excluded. In addition, the proposed policy framework will 
have implications for educators in the TAFE, industry, continuing education and higher education sectors. 
A broad definition of 'teacher' as educator is adopted. 



1.2.5 Teachers' Professional development 

The dominant concept of 'inservice' education has changed dramatically over the past five years as 
education systems across the nation have appropriated the language (and equivalent practices) of corporate 
management 'Professional development' is used in this Report as abroad umbrella term since distinctions 
between 'professional development' and 'traimng' or between 'human resource development' and 
'continuing education' do not serve the proposed policy frameworl: well. The term 'professional develop- 
ment' is applicable across various subcategories or nuances of the term reflecting purpose, timing, origin 
or content. It incorporates both 'employer provided' and 'teacher initiated' activities, and makes no 
delineation across the continuum of professional education between 'pre' and 'post' initial training. 
Nevertheless the prime focus of this Report is professional development subsequent to initial 
credentialling requirements. 

It should be noted then, that all forms of 'inservice', 'continuing education', 'training' and 'professional 
development', whether formal or informal, whether teacher-initiated or system-initiated, and whether 
accredited or otherwise, are included in the term 'teachers' professional development' which is abbreviated 
to TPD. 



1.2.6 Policy 

^Policy' is described as 'guidelines for decision-making and action'. Policy reflects and legitimates values 
(Prunty, 1985), and is always guided by human ideological concerns. These values are often expressed as 
sets of principles or assumptions. This Project found that signifies nt commonalities were apparent within 
several sets of principles concerning TPD. Rather than formulating another set of principles, the proposed 
policy framework begins with a description of an 'ideal scenario' which encapsulates the major principles 
of recent published policy documents, and reports on teacher education in a context of distance learning or 
open access. A set of criteria by which the proposals may be judged is also presented. These provide the 
goals, values and criteria for a policy framework. 

A second feature of the Report is the presentation of strategies which suggest ways for developing and 
applying policies. These strategies transcend the conditions and needs of local and state contexts in which 
the proposed policy will be implemented. Strategies should be distinguished from the implementation 
process which will involve decision-making by persons in their various contexts of responsibility. 



1.3 Open Access and Communications Technology 

Because 'distance education', 'open access' and 'communications technology' are central to this Project, it 
is necessary to describe them in greater detail. 



1.3.1 From external studies to open learning 

Ausu^ia has had a long history of external studies at all levels of education from School of the Air to 
correspondence courses at TAFE and university levels. From this grew the notion of distance education 
which embraces a range of methods to overcome all forms of isolation, not merely geographical distance 
(DameU and Higgins, 1983). 



Open learning over-rides ihc dichotomy of external and internal studies. It is a philosophy and system 
whereby all options for post-compulsory education are kept open (Queensland Access to Higher 
Education, 1989. p.3) and is characterised by flexible arrangements negotiated by learners to meet their 
specific needs. 

There is general acceptance across Australia, as well as overseas, that an open learning model should be 
adopted for all post-compulsory education. The Australian House of Representatives Standing Committee 
on Employment, Education and Training promoted open learning in its report on the enquiry into the 
potential of new technology, particularly satellite technology, to improve educational access and 
outcomes in Australia: 

Open learning attempts to give the student as much choice as possible to determine what 
one would like to study; to determine how much one wants to study, considering one's own 
purposes in studying: to determine where and how one wants to study - on campus or at 
home, full-time or part-time, using various media, at one's ov^n pace; to determine the level 
one wants to achieve and the ways in which and the times at which those assessments will 
be made. (\n Apple for the Teacher? 1989, pj). 

That Committee identified the following important elements of open learning: 

carefully developed materials; 

• small modules of study; 

• counselling services; 

• choice from a number of institutions (implying credit transfer); and 

• use of a -riety of med' and communications technology. 

The Open Learning report (Johnson, 1990) commissioned by NBEET also provides a comprehensive 
rationale for the adoption of open learning as well as identifying a range of issues relating to its 
implementation. 

•Open access', however, is a relatively recent phrase in the Australian context. It is used particularly 
with reference to school and TAFE outreach systems. The use seems to indicate greater emphasis on 
flexible ways of accessing learning programs rather than on the philosophy inherent in the term 'open 
learning' which assumes fewer prerequisites, more flexible learning options and greater learner control 

Open access promotes the notion that there should not be any distinction between the way in which 
'external* and 'internal' students are treated. Indeed, recently the development of 'distance education' 
materials and support services has actually discriminated against internal students. It is now generally 
accepted that distance learning materials and services previously restricted to external student use should 
now be available to internal students, thus opening access for all students. 

It is interesting to note a trend for students in urban areas, close to institutions, to choose the 'external' 
mode of study. For example, one-third of the 7000 external students of UCSQ, Toowoomba, live in the 
Brisbane area. 

The use of methods normally associated with distance education and the use of communications 
technology are important aspects of creating learning opportunities to meet the needs of all learners, 
wherever they may be located. These methods and technologies can also lead to many new opportunities 
for sharing and exchanging, thus enriching learning programs across Australia as well as around the 
world. 



1.3.2 Types of communications technology 

In the recent past the use of communication technologies tended to be seen as a way of making up for 
what was missing in traditional external studies/correspondence education - a deficiency model of distance 
education. There is a realisation now that interactive electronic technologies in particular can contribute to 
the quality of education for both on-campus and off-campus students — a value-added model of education. 
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As such, this model can provide additional flexibility and extension of human and other resources for the 
creative development and delivery of education. 

Each type of technology or medium has specific attributes which give it its power or effectiveness for 
certain proposes. Knowledge of these attributes will enable educators to design learning activities with 
strategies that make the most of these unique attributes. Determination of the type(s) of technology to be 
used in any particular program should be based on the following considerations: 

the needs of the learner; 
• the nature of the content; 

the ability/needs of the teacher (presenter); and 

the feasibility dependent on the limits of the technology, the funds and other resources available. 

It is possible, however, to make choices of technology which may actually reduce access rather than 
increase it, and this should be guarded against 

There are three major categories of communications technology based on the level and nature of the 
interaction involved: 

(i) Hard copy; print, audiotapes, videotapes and computer disks. Computer-based education [CBE] of 
all kinds is included in this category. The interaction between learners and teachers U nds to be 
drawr. out over relatively long periods of time via postal correspondence. Increasingly, however, 
these methods are being combined with the use of electronic communications. 

(ii) Broadcast: radio and television. The ABC, SBS and a range of commercial broadcasters have been 
transmitting education and training programs for many years by both terrestrial and satellite 
systems. In recent years, immediate interaction has been added through the use of phone-in or tele- 
phone 'talk-back' facilities. 

(iii) Interactive Teleconferencing: 'teleconferencing* is a generic term for interactive 
communication by individuals and groups using some electronic form of communication. 
Interaction is immediate through these systems. The four major categories of teleconferencing are: 

(a) audio teleconferencing is interactive voice communication between individuals and/or 
groups. Loudspeaker telephones are required for groups, and any number of sites can be 
linked through the use of an electronic 'bridge'. 

(b) audiographic teleconferencing (also called 'enhanced audio* or 'audio plus') is achieved 
by combining graphics (facsimile, scanner, telewriter, slow scan television, computer 
generated, electronic white board) with audio teleconferencing. The microcomputer plus 
audio plus facsimile have become known in some parts of Australia as 'telematics*. 

(c) video teleconferencing (also Videoconferencing*) most commonly involves one-way 
video transmission with two-way audio (using telephones), Uke 'talk«back' television. Two- 
way video and multipoint interactive video are more common now using compressed video 
systems and increasingly multimedia, desk-top microcomputer systems through Integrated 
Services Digital Network [ISD 

(d) computer-text conferencing uses specialised software which extends the electronic 
mail and bulletin board systems to text conferencing through a computer-based system. 
This conferencing method has the major advantage of being asynchronous. 

All these forms of teleconferencing are converging onto the microcomputer and being made increasingly 
feasible through ISDN networks within the next two to five years. 

The challenge for educators is to design courseware which ensures that appropriate use of these 
technologies is inbuilt, and that their use supports interaction, participation and the achievement of the 
learning objectives. 
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In a sense, the form of transmission is not the critical issue in the learning process. All types of 
teleconferencing can be conducted through a range of terrestrial systems or via satellite. In most cases. 
Australia needs to consider using a combination of satellite and terrestrial systems. For many national 
projects in education and training one of the most feasible options worthy of consideration is to combine 
one-way satellite video with return audio and computer-text conferencing. The proposed *6th channel' for 
satellite television may provide this option. However, as suggested in Sections 5.2.2 and 6.1, every 
school needs a range of terminal equipment so that it can access networks for all forms of broadcast and 
teleconferencing. 



1.3.3 Options and opportunities 

There are five areas of application for communications technology: 

(i) education/training: that is, active teaching and learning. With in:^ractive technologies it is 
possible to import education and training to the learning setting (e.g. classroom) as well as to 
export it ('distance teaching'). Furthermore, interactive technologies can empower learners to send 
as well as receive and to initiate their own peer-to-peer self-help links; 

(ii) administration/management: this includes :.7ieetings, interviews, bnefings, project 
management, curriculum planning and development, courseware production, etc.; 

(iii) services: support services from specialists for such things as guidance, counselling, advisory 
assistance, and information, can be improved through the use of technologies; 

(iv) research: data collection, cooperative action research, exploratory analysis, assessing and 
processing outcomes, with a view to educational improvement, have all employed these 
technologies; and 

(v) social/entertainment: sports coordination, social interchange, games and general entertainment 
can be facilitated 

Various ways exist for combining these technology options for education and training. Teleconferencing, 
for example, has been used extensively in North America for over 30 years and in Australia for about 20 
years. In fact, tlie Schools of the Air represent a form of audio teleconferencing that has existed since 
1951. 

As described below, evidence is mounting both within Australia and overseas that the use of tele- 
conferencing not only extends access to, and provides new options for, learning but also costs less than 
conventional means. Yet it provides equal or better achievement and satisfaction in learners when 
compared with face-to-face teaching and learning. A number of examples include: 

• an Indonesian language project for high school students in Northwest Tasmania used audio 
teleconferencing to link students with their teacher at La Trobe over a period of a year. Evaluation 
showed that students achieved as well as if they had been in a face-to-face class, satisfaction was 
very high, while the cost was one-fifth that of any other option. Another outcome was that the 
local Gennan/French teachers supervising the students also learned Indonesian; 

• the Victorian TAFE Off-Campus Network has provided adult literacy and numeracy courses by 
audio and video conferencing for several years, including delivery into gaols. A program of adult 
literacy in 1987 using audio teleconferencing was reported as having twice the average retention 
rate at half the average cost per participant of other VTOCN programs; 

Universities in Ontario. Canada, have reported that when audio teleconferencing was introduced to 
support their correspondence courses, the drop-out rate fell from between 40-60 per cent to 10-12 
per cent, the same as for face-to-face classes; and 
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AT&T in the USA evaluated the use of teletraining for over 3500 staff using a national 
audiographics system in comparison with a traditional face-io-face approach. After the post test, 
flndings included: 

- significantly higher performance from the teletrained group in comparison with those 
learning face-to-face; 

equivalent perceptions of effectiveness in the two groups; and 
~ a cost avoidance (saving) of over SL8 million for the year (Chute, Hulick and Palmer, 
1987). 

The United Slates Congress requested its Office of Technology Assessment to analyse various 
technological options for distance education. In the resulting report. Unking for Learning (1989) the 
following findings which are relevant to Australia were listed: 

o use of distance education methods and technologies in elementary and secondary schools has 
increased dramatically over the past five years, but many students and teachers still do not liave 
access to much-needed expertise and information; 

• rapid advances in technology are creating distance learning systems that are powerful, flexible and 
increasingly affordable, but no one technology works for every application; 

• in most instances, distance learning appears to be as effective as face-to-face instruction in the 
classroom; 

• while reaching a small number of teachers today, distance learning will greatly affect the leaching 
force of tomorrow, requiring further training and institutional support; 

• state education agencies are both gatekeepers and catalysts for distance education; 

> federal and state regulations guiding the developments of telecommunications infrastructure and 
services significantly affect distance education; and 

• federal funding for distance education has been important, but modest 

Further exanriples of the use of the technologies in Australia are described in Section 3.3 and Appendix H 
of this Report, 

This section has outlined the applications and opportunities of communications technologies. How might 
they apply to the professional development of teachers? The 'ideal scenario* which follows reflects an 
exciting range of possibilities. 



1.4 The Ideal Scenario 

Ideally, whether living in Roy Hill or Redfem, Brisbane or Batchelor, Perth or Penguin, all teachers 
seeking professional development or support will have access to continuing professional development 
activities and support to meet then- needs. 

The changing demands of society may well be stimulating these needs as educational systems seek to 
respond through mandatory curricular or administrative change. Alternatively, needs may spring from 
specific classroom situations involving an exceptional child or simply from a teacher's desire to complete 
an award or seek promotion. Teachers individually or in a team setting, through self-determining 
processes, will actively decide then- own professional development needs within the context of tlie 
particular strengths and priorities of their schools. 
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Planning for professional development will be facilitated through a team approach across clusters of 
schools and at a systen; level. Communications technologies will allow close woiidng partnerships to be 
developed between local school communities and support staff so that professional development activities 
utilising both local and specialist expertise can be organised, adapted or developed in response to need 

Coordination of professional development will be a special responsibility at school or cluster level. 
Advice and assistance with information retrieval, where necessary, will also be provided by the person in 
this role. A suitable basis for school TPD activities is likely to be available in most cases, a result of 
systematic, ongoing needs assessment and feedback* Where existing activities are not suitable, 
consultancy support or collaboration in developing tailor*made activities will be available. 

Information on available programs will be readily accessible from databases of all relevant award and non- 
award education and training programs throughout Australia and overseas. These databases will indicate 
the source and mode of availability as well as the quality and credit value of all activities listed. A 
comprehensive range of activities will be available through a variety of delivery options. The actual site 
of learning may be the teacher's own school or a special location such as an open learning centre or a 
regional teacher support centre. It may even be the teacher's own home. 

Informal collegial support and group problem-solving will be facilitated via networks linking teachers to 
support centres, education centres and their counterparts and colleagues in other schools. Teachers will be 
able to flag their interests and concerns and create dynamic linkages for information exchange. 

When appropriate, teachers will be able to enrol in their selected activities electronically, online, and 
make arrangements for the most appropriate delivery modes which will also be timed for convenience. 
Electronic monetary transfer will simplify transactions for fee-paying courses. 

Through distance learning and the use of appropriate communications technology, teachers' needs will be 
addressed whether they live in isolated rural or metropolitan areas. For example, varied delivery options 
may require enrolled teachers to attend over a ten week period two video conferences and four audio 
teleconferences after school on designated days, or take part in a computer-text conference, or coniplete 
exercises in a printed workbook accompanying audio or video tape presentations, or simply read a printed 
text book supported by individual communications with a tutor by electronic mail and telephone. Face-to- 
face meetings will also remain an option when required. 

The knowledgeable integration of communications technology with program design will ensure effective, 
enjoyable learning experiences. 

Credit for successfully completing activities might be deposited into a national Credit Bank for use 
towards a university award or for promotional purposes, if desired. 



1*5 Significant Features of the Ideal' Scenario 

Certain features of this ideal scenario can serve as the basis for policy formulation. These are: 

• professional development does not necessarily occur automatically; it is linked to career structure 
and personal or professional interests; 

• teachers can self-regulate their professional development within their education systems through 
their choices among requirements, entitlements and options for professional development; 

• distance learning options are available without regard to geographic location; 

• a range of communications methods/delivery options is employed as appropriate, feasible and 
convenient; 

• both information about TPD activities and the activities themselves are easily accessible to all 
teachers; 

• a broad range of activities is available to meet both individual and systems needs; 

• the implementation of various individual or group learning approaches is possible; 

learning can occur in formal settings (with the help of a coordinator) which may transcend distance 
through the use of communications technology; 
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teachers as learners can interact to support each others' learning; 
inf' nl information exchange is valued for teachers' professional development; 
learning is supported and enhanced through teacher-lcamer and learner-learner interactions; 
through a range of content and delivery options* teachers can engage in quality learning to enhance 
the quality of their teaching; and 
• activities undertaken by teachers have value within a national cross-accreditation system, across 
award-granting institutions and employing authorities. 

The list of selected features above reflects a systematic, but flexible* approach to professional 
development which should be realised by the year 2000. It is nested within a policy framework which 
would have been derived in the previous decade; a framework that allows teachers and systc-ns' lecision- 
makers to contemplate possibilities as \hey implement policy in their contexts at all levels. As such, the 
scenario, and the policy framework proposed in this Report, give general direction for TPD throughout 
the nation. 



1.6 Summary 

The objectives and understandings of the Project have been elaborated with a view to clarifying potential 
benefits of adopting an open access approach to teachers' professional development 

Communications technologies are potentially valuable tools for improving access to quality teaching and 
learning in all Australian schools, and these communications technologies can successfully 
enable teachers* professional development as will be exempUfied in the initiatives 
described in Section 3.3. 

The rationale for adopting an open access approach employing tliese technologies is the topic of Section 
2, and even though there is as yet no national policy on either initial teacher education or the post- 
employment professional development of teachers, a coordinated national open access approach to TPD 
contains the potential to address many urgent needs* 

Nevertheless, further research into the successful application of telecommunications to TPD remains an 
important area of investigation. However, in adopting these technologies, it will be necessary to apply 
the wealth of knowledge already available relating to the ways in which adults, in general, and teachers, in 
particular, learn and modify their classroom practice. Readers are referred to the Principles of Good 
Practice elaborated in Teachers Learning (1988) and reprinted in Appendix F» 
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Section 2 The Rationale for Adopting and Implementing an 
Open Access Approach to Teachers' Professional 
Development. 

Major reforms are underway throughout Australia's socio-economic fabric that have wide-ranging 
implications for continuing education and L-aining across all professions and industries. Some of these 
reforms are explored here for the way in which they are contributing to the mounting pressures for new 
approaches to professional development. New kinds and levels of services are indicated for all professional 
and industrial groups. 

2.1 Changes in Education 

Recent reform of education in Australia as part of the overall restructuring of the economy is proceeding 
by the systematic removal of impediments to the introduction of a unified national system of schooling, 
as heralded in Strengthening Australia*s Schools (Dawkins, 1988a) and the preceding National 
Policy for the Education of Girls in Australian Schools (Dawkins, 1987a). The elements of 
educational restructuring comprise: 

• collaboration through the Australian Education Council on national curriculum and assessment; 

• rcslructuring of education departments; 

• a focus on teacher quality and professional development for increased productivity; 

• teacher appraisal; and 

• socio-economic changes in the teaching workplace. 



2.1.1 National Curriculum 

Since the Hobart Declaration on Schooling (1989), which outlines common and agreed goals for 
schooling, significant steps towards a national cuiriculum have been taken with the first of the National 
Statements on Mathematics, released in May 1991. Curriculum mapping has identified significant 
commonalities across systems while resource auditing has highlighted the scarcity of resources, both 
materials and expertise, in priority areas such as LOTE, careers education and technology education. A 
white paper on Language and Literacy has also been produced (Australians Language, DEET» 1991). 
By the end of 1993, national statements and assessment profiles in eight major curriculum areas are 
planned to be completed. 

The now well-acknowledged dictum. No curriculum development without teacher development 
(Stenhouse» 1975) has significant implications for a national curriculum. TPD will be essential for the 
implementation of a national curriculum. Consequently, there will be an urgent need in all schools for 
non-award and award-bearing programs specifically targeted at these priority curriculum areas. 

2*1.2 Focus on Teacher Quality 

Demand for professional development fi-om teachers, in the recent past» has been strong with around 22% 
of teachers undertaking award-bearing studies in 1987-88 according to the Australian College of Education 
profile on Australia's teachers (Logan and others, 1990). Award restructuring, however, to which 
government, unions and employers are committed, has heralded an unprecedented increase in demand for 
post-initial training courses for teachers and open access options are critical if these demands are to be met 
in an equitable way. 

With regard to teachers' award restructuring, increased salaries for teachers are negotiated on the basis of 
increased productivity which may be demonstrated, as one line of argument^ through increased 
professional development and participation in pupil-free days. The creation of Advanced (or Master) Skills 
Teacher (AST or MST) positions also reflects demand for professional development, although what 
counts as acceptable for this purpose may well be a matter of contention between teachers and employing 



systems* In Dawkins' view (I990a)» as expressed in Quality of Teaching: An Issue Tor All* An 
Initial Statement, the focus should be the mainstream (national) curriculUi u 



As yet, uniformity of teaching awards among states has not been achieved nor is there consensus on the 
integration of professional development into teachers' awards and career progression. Even the 
accreditation requirements for initial teacher rcgisuation differ among the States. To further the goals of 
portability of accreditation and status, the National Project on the Quality of Teaching and Learning 
arising from the industrial process is continuing. 

Although the increase in demand for TPD was anticipated by the Commonwealth (Dawkins, 1990a), no 
allowance for growth in tertiary places in education lias been made within the Unified System of Higher 
Education beyond the 4% growth in places for teachers of mathematics and science. This compares 
unfavourably with growth allowances for accounting and engineering of around 11%. One consequence of 
this situation has been that slate education systems in New South Wales, Queensland and the Northern 
Territory have found it necessary to sponsor additional places for teacher education through direct funding 
and negotif^tion with higher education institutions. 

Teacher quality is currendy being spotlighted as a lever for the improvement of the quality of education 
and educational outcomes for students. This is evident in recent reports focussing on teacher quality 
including the following, anriong numerous other Commonwealth and State commissioned works: 

Teachers Learning: Improving Australian Schools through Inservice 

Teacher Training and Development (1988), 
Teacher Supply and Teacher Quality in Australia (1989), 
Teacher Quality: An Issues Paper (1989), 
Teacher Education in Australia (1990), 
Australia's Teachers. An Agenda Tor the Next Decade (1990), 
The Shape of Teacher Education: Some Proposals (1990). 

These reports consistently call for an increased commitment from employers to teacher education and the 
determination of some minimum basic requirement for post-initial professional development in terms of 
either dollars or time. 

However, despite these reports and others stretching back to the National Inquiry into Teacher Education 
in 1980, no such firm commitment to TPD has been forthcoming. Being a ^behind the scenes' activity, 
TPD is an area among tlie first to be affected by budgetary restraint 

Teacher quality is also expected to be an important element in the new Effective Schools Project. This is 
expected to be a significant initiative in that the resources allocated to that Project BUt over three times 
those to be expended on its counterpart, the Quality of Teaching and Learning Project initi^tted by DEET. 

2*1*3 Restructuring of Education Departments 

Additional dvmand for professional development from teachers has also arisen foUowmg devolution of 
authority and budgets to schools of Slate and Territory education systems throughout Australia with 
consequent needs for re-education of teachers for these altered roles, for example m improved leadership 
and management skills. 

The details and implications of these managerial changes will be further elaborated in Section 3.2.2 of the 
Report. Suffice it to say here that arrangements for TPD will need to be compatible with the trends 
towards consultative management practices, the trimming of central departments, devolution and 
accountability and a preference for 'in school' TPD activities. 
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2.1.4 Teacher Appraisal 



TPD needs to be linked into all these changes, and in particular to teacher appraisal processes which are 
another source of pressure on teachers to continue their professional development It should be emphasised 
however, that: 

• teacher appraisal should be about self-accounlability or assessment to improve the quality of their 
own practice; 

evidence is generated by teachers who develop their own profiles; and, 

• teachers will use profiles for a variety of puiposes such as: 

professional standing; 
improvement of practice; and 
promotion (and so on). 

The pressures of micro-economic reform, especially in regard to the national curriculum, re-structuring of 
educational administration systems and the thrust for school improvement through increasing teacher 
quality are compounded by changing curriculum priorities in response to rapid changes in society. 

2.1.5 Teachers' Work 

This indicates a final area which impinges upon demand for increased provision and access to TPD. There 
are a number of socio-economic changes which have noticeable effects on the nature of teachers' work. 
These include: 

increased retention in ilie post-compulsory secondary years, mature age entry and the trend for 
essential pre-vocationai skills of the TAPE common curriculum to be taught in schools, which is 
generating pressure; 

• LOTE, technology education, gender equity, environmental education, Asian studies, literacy 
education, mathematics and science have become curriculum priorities with consequent shifts in 
teacher expertise required; and added to this is the need, to keep pace with the rapid obcolescence of 
knowledge, the information explosion and rapid developments in information technology and 
processing. 

In recognition of the needs of the wider community for continued education and skill development, the 
Training Guarantee Act sets a minimum requirement for all employers including schools and school 
systems with a payroll in excess of $200,000 to spend a minimum of 1% of payroll on training. This 
requirement may well rise to 2%, the national goal, within the decade. 

In addition, the focus on education as a productive industry highlights: 

education to promote scientific advancement and development of technologies as a means of 
maintaining and improving Australia's competitive position in the world; 

the export of education, training and related expertise to assist in reducing the trade deficit; 

the neer^ ' :r workers to be mobile and flexible and undertake various jobs in their life histories, 
therefore requiring multiskilling because of predicted structural unemployment; and 

the changing age constitution of the professional teaching workforce, which exacerbates the effects 
of rapid change (Logan and others, 1990). 

All of these changes require a significant renewed emphasis on professional development. These needs are 
especially pronounced for rural teachers, who generally receive less adequate provision than their city 
counteiparts despite differendal funding allowances. 



However, the need for ongoing professional development is not confined to the teaching profession. 
Across many Australian professions, the need for increased incentives, provision and access to 
professional development is recognised and is being addressed, as described in the following section. 

The responses of other professional groups offer models of potential value to teachers both in ways of 
increasing access and participation and in generating ideas for new approaches to the provision of 
professional development opportunities. 

2.2 The Continuing Professional Development Response of Some Australian 
Professions and Industries 



2.2.1 Participation in Professional Development 

Participation in professional development is being encouraged through a variety of models. One is to 
make membership of the professional association conditional upon the completion of a specified 
minimum amount of continuing professional development activiiy. This is the case, for example, for the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, and the Royal Australian College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists. 
Similarly, the Law Society of New South Wales adopted compulsory professional development, although 
their resolution was effected through legislation rather than the charter of the professional organisation. 

These professional groups have 'voluntarily' adopted compulsory professional development because of 
pressures not dissimilar to those affecting teachers. Prominent influences are the rapid expansion and 
obsolescence of the knowledge base, the introduction of new technologies and equipment, the inability of 
tertiary courses to prepare members fully for professional practice, the desire to retain control and 
circumvent govemmentally-mandated piofer>sional development and the need to demonstrate and promote 
professional credibility. 

An alternative model for encouraging participation is to offer recognition or special status for members 
undertaking professional development. For example, 'Corporate Member' status of the Institute of 
Engineers Australia requires completion of ISO hours of continuing education on a three year rolling pro- 
gram, while the Australian Society of Accountants offers multilevel membership status with obligations 
of 60 hours professional development per triennium for 'Certified Practising Accountant' status or 120 
hours in the same period for specialist member status and holders of Public Practice Certificates'. 

In some professions compulsion applies only in specific circumstances such as members wishing to 
return to active practice after a period of absence. For example, in nursing in several states, legislation is 
either in place or proposed to require members of the profession who have not practised for five years or 
more to demonstrate mastery of a refresher course before either their registration is renewed (e.g. Western 
Australia) or they are issued with a certificate/licence to practise (e.g. Victoria). 

Any mandated or coercive system for continuing education must face the difficulties of providing access to 
all potential candidates. Notwithstanding this, there are numerous examples overseas where continuing 
professional development is compulsory to obtain and retain a licence to practice. Overseas precedents for 
this exist also in the teaching profession. (A Study of Continuing Education for Selected 
Occupations, 1989.) 

Whether or not continued professional development is compulsory, strong encouragement and recognition 
generally accompany arrangements for meeting the increased needs for professional development which are 
widely recognised. 

The activities of several selected professional groups were surveyed by the Project to provide insights 
which might be applicable to teachers. It is not intended here to present a complete description of the 
activities of these professional groups but rather to document a. variety of policies and approaches of 
possible interest for their potential application to teacher professional development The information has 
been compiled from the following data sources: 
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telephone interviews with officers of the associations; 
• policy documents and informational material provided by the associations and software suppliers: 
and 

the text, Continuing Professional Education: Promise and Performance, 

(Brennan,1990). 

Some common features of these approaches have been identified and are listed below. The implications for 
the professional development of teachers will subsequently be explored in Section 2.3. 



2*2*2 Common Features of Professional Development in Selected Professions 

Professional associations actively engaged in providing continuing professional education generally 
exhibit a number of common features, namely: 

• a policy, position paper or mission statement on professional development; 

• a management infrastructure with responsibility for professional development, which generally 
comprises national, state and regional offices with personnel to coordinate activities, disseminate 
and collect information and undertake needs assessment and feedback; 

a database for professional development; 

approved courseware which has been both internally and externally generated; 

mechanisms for formal recognition of participation in professional development; 

delivery systems which increasingly include open access or distance options and which may be 

their own system or contractually arranged; 

collaboration with tertiary institutions for course development and/or delivery as well as 
recognition towards formal awards. 

Brief vignettes of professional development policies and provisions for engineers, nurses and obstetricians 
exemplify these points. 



2*2*3 Professional Development of Engineers 

The Institute of Engineers Australia PEA] offers awards for professional development in its own right. 
The awards which will be registered on the Register of Academic Tertiary Education are a Certificate 
(available on successful completion of three semester units) and a Graduate Diploma (requiring six 
semester units) of Engineering (Professional Development). 

A national Directorate of Engineer Education in Sydney and regional offices are being established, 
initially making use of the existing 'external' courses of the DECs through a pool of IE A-approved units. 
Other universities may also propose units for approval in both traditional and flexible presentations (e.g. 
open learning modules, residential schools, etc.). 

Through its Distance Education Project, the lEA is employing strategies for distance delivery to meet the 
needs of all members. Possibilities include computer-based learning utilising open learning networks (e.g. 
in Queensland) and satellite delivery of lEA commissioned courses (through the University of 
Technology, Sydney, Project). Since course participation is on a user-pays basis, no difficulties with 
quotas arc encountered. 



2.2.4 Professional Development of Nurses 

The Royal Australian College of Nursing Australia has developed, adopted and implemented a 
comprehensive policy on continuing professional developmeiit which covers roles and responsibilities, 
teaching and learning principles, objectives and strategies, program design, assessment and evaluation. 
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In order to cater to a widely geographically-dispersed membership including those in isolated rural areas 
without electricity and only radio telephone facilities, it was necessary to adopt basic distance learning 
approaches. As a preparatory measure, the College undertook to map the available learning resources. 
This information is available but unpublished and may be useful for further development of a plan for 
TPD. 

The Royal College of Nursing Distance Education network is linked to the Australian and South Pacific 
External Studies Association ASPES A, Courses are designed to fulfil academic requirements for aedit but 
do not as yet count towards an award. 

Continuing education is offered by the College mainly through audio and video tapes and audio 
teleconferencing, but satellite television for areas without mains electricity is also being investigated. 

The Western Australian Chapter of the College uses a computer managed learning [CML] system, based 
at Curtin University, which is the centre for an open learning network for the refresher ('re-entry') course 
for Western AusU'alian nurses who have not practised for in excess of five years.This example deserves 
further detailed description because of its potential as a model for teachers similarly wishing to re-enter 
teaching* 

The Computer-Based Training System [CBTS] software using a VAX 11/750 Mainframe manages the 
'learning* of students by storing student records and individual contracts, processing individualised tests, 
providing immediate feedback on test results, analysing overall test results for course evaluation and 
providing communication between student and instructor (Hawley, 1990). 

Students may use their own personal computer, a learning centre (six so far), or, for remote students, hard 
copy tests which are mailed to a nominated supervisor. 

Following a residential orientation session of two weeks, at which students receive the twenty-two topic 
modules and instruction in both the use of the system and study skills, students enter a 'challenge period' 
during which they are encouraged to test their mastery of as many of the test modules as they like. In this 
way, students can be credited for prior learning and avoid repetitious study of material they ^eady know. 
Students then decide their own program of study, record this on a personal contract and progress at their 
own rate. A large bank of test items is available from which random selection of items and random 
generation of the specifics of each question type ensure individualised yet comparable tests. The CML 
system has the advantages of cheapness, standardised testing and the potential for frequent updating. 
Minimum skill is required to use the technology. 

The program was purchased from Grant MacEwan College in Edmonton, Canada, for $500.00 and 
subsequently adapted for use in Western Australia. A cost analysis of the Canadian system three years into 
the program in 1985 (Hawley, 1990) showed that despite high initial development/adaptation costs, the 
cost per student was only a third that of previous on-campus courses. 

Another nurse education program exists in Queensland where since 1987 the Health Department has used 
satellite video with talk- back audio for professional development. In 1990 this group introduced the use of 
the Optel computer-based audiographic system for multipoint interactive training programs. 
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2*2.5 Professional Development of Obstetricians znd Gynaecologists* 



Royal Australian College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists membership requires the accumulation of 
150 cognate points over a five year Coniinuing Certification period. Points may be accumulated through 
a wide and flexible range of content and teaching or learning methods, including distance learning. Credit 
is given for teaching and publication activities; for participation in conferences, workshops and hospital 
continuing education meetings; for participation in supervised learning projects and quality assurance 
programs; and for the completion of self-assessment tests. The program emphasises self and peer 
assessment, flexibility and mandatory involvement. Print and audiotapes are the predominant distance 
techniques used, since survey work established a preference for these modes. A computer (email) bulletin 
board provides professional updates. 



2*2*6 Industry Training and Professional Development 

The use of distance learning options is also growing rapidly in industry. A few examples will indicate the 
type and scope of these activities. 

• A computer-managed learning system provides for the training needs of plumbers in Victoria 
through TAPE centres. 

• Nissan and Ford are supporting CML delivered long-distance study for the Bachelor of Business 
degree in Technology Management for their employees. This is a joint venture of Victoria College 
and the Box Hill College of TAPE. 

• Karratha College serves the Pilbara and Kimberley regions through its Livenet project for satellite 
videoconferencing, particularly in collaboration with Hammersley Iron, and a CML project for 
offshore oil and gas workers on the North Rankin A platform. Approximately twenty hours of vo- 
cational and general interest courses are currently provided through Livenet Educational television, 
interactive videodisc and compressed videoconferencing are being evaluated. Industry-College 
partnership has been considered vital to these developments, and the project provides a model of 
effective cooperation. (Cunningham, n.d.) 



2*3 Implications for TPD 

The use of innovative delivery systems is obviously growing. Accountants, librarians, the Australian 
College of Education, the Queensland Institute of Educational Administration and ni«»ny businesses utilise 
audio and video teleconferencing for training and professional development activities. A different approach 
is offered by the Family Medicine Program in Queensland, which offers live satellite broadcasts to rural 
general practitioners in fifty-three receiving centres throughout Queensland and Northern New South 
Wales through TSN 11 and AUSSAT. One-way live video broadcasting in conjunction with two-way 
audio enables participants to speak directly with presenters and view practical demonstrations or graphic 
materials prepared in advance. 

The formalisation of the need for continuing professional development in the Training Guarantee Act and 
the expanding infrastructures for distance delivery elaborated in Appendix G are likely to encourage 
increasing use of satellite videoconferencing, audio teleconferencing, audiographics Ctelematics'), inter- 
active video disc and computer managed learning for professional development 

A significant 'gearing up* period which includes training, will be likely as professional groups explore, 
plan, design, implement and promote such programs. It is possible, however, for all professional groups 
to use the same technological infrastructure. 

But with respect to the teaching profession, there is no flourishing, 'peak* professional association capable 
of such strong influence over the profession as evident in some other groups. Candidates for that role 
either lack the numbers or display an alternative focus. The Australian College of Education and the 
Australian Council for Educational AdminisU^tion, foster professionality, which now may be defined as 
'the attitudes towards professional practice among members of an occupation and the degree of knowledge 
anil skill v, uch they bring to if (Houle, 1980, p.44). However, their low membership of around 3-4%, 
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(France, 1990) limits their potential influence. On the other hand, the Australian Teachers Union have a 
high proportion of representation but have not been able to do much professional work because of the 
different school systeniS. Both the industrial and professional roles of the ATU are now growing. 

The national teacher professional associations are fragmented along subject lines with well over 100 
different groups. These associations provide a valuable contribution to professional developrnent, and are 
well supported with 37% of teachers registered in at least one professional association and 45% in two or 
more O-ogan and others, 1990). However, their splintered nauire and specialist focus are not conducive to 
a coordinated approach to professional issues. 

A national body along the lines of the New South Wales Joint Council of Teacher Professional 
Associations may be a workable model for coordinating these professional associations across Australia. 
Links from such a national council to the ATU and Independent Teachers Federation [ITF] could be a 
productive mechanism for strong national action by teachers. Discussions along these lines are underway 
and the notion is being promoted by NBEET. 

Where teacher groups lack the capacity to direct the profession, teacher employers have been reluctant to 
introduce any compulsion for continuing professional development. Such a move would entail massive 
resourcing implications, especially to guarantee access to professional development, and would more than 
likely encounter significant resistance because of the loss of self-determination by teachers and negative 
reaction to the appraisal systems likely to follow. 

Some resolution of these issues may be possible through the budding state-level consortia described in 
Section 3.2.4.3. 



2A Summary 

There is an urgent need for increased provision of, and access to, professional development for teachers in 
Australia. As in other professional groups and industry, these needs can be efficiently met through a 
coordinated national approach which includes an open access infrastructure to complement existing 
professional development activities and resources for teachers. It is imperative, due to the urgency of these 
needs and in order to cooitiinate responses already evolving in separate systems, that a cooperative national 
open access approach be quickly adopted and implemented. Increasingly, all professions are discovering 
that the key to meeting the need for professional development is by opening up access, particularly 
through the use of communications technology. Distributed delivery for education and training into the 
place of woik is an idea whose time has come. 

The key to a successful response, providing far-reaching, equitable access to professional development is 
undoubtedly communications technology. No other alternative is as flexible, potentially pervasive, cost 
efficient and effective as this Veal time* alternative. 

Telecommunications facilities, in combination with sound distance learning practices, adequate 
courseware and a responsive coordination mechanism are all essential and together formulate the basis for 
an open access approach. The utility of open access, however, is well recognised as evidenced by its 
increasing use for continuing professional development in many Australian professions and trades. In the 
existing policies and practices for TPD and in the emerging trends and issues, the foundations for an open 
access approach may be founi 

The Section which follows describes tlie current situation across Australia in relation to TPD, describes 
and gives examples of open access developments, and points to the opportunities which currently exist for 
a cooperative national approach. 
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Section 3 Existing Foundations for an Open Access 
Approach 

The foundation of a cooperative, national, open access approach to TPD resides in current policies, 
practices, initiatives and tensions as well as in common and agreed directions for future development 

The Australian system of state- federal relationships and responsibilities for education forms the political 
context of policy development Present local, slate and national systems* needs and practices form the 
starting point of any coordinated change. This chapter will examine aspects of current professional de- 
velopment policies and provisions for teachers with a view to identifying the bases for a common open 
access policy. The intention is not to override or standardise existing policies and practices. It is likely 
and advantageous in many ways that diversity remains. The task is to identify directions for change and 
mechanisms to coordinate and interweave existing policies and provisions towards common goals. A 
complete audit of existing resources and practices is not possible here. That mapping task should be 
referred to the Australian Education Council [AEC] Working Party and funded as a new project 

The overvi.^w of TPD which follows h^s been compiled from information provided by consultants to the 
project, from policy documents and reports, from written responses and from interview data. While 
acknowledging the richness and detail of these reports and the scope and comprehensiveness of provision 
for teacher professional development across Australia, this overview is necessarily brief. 



3*1 Policies for Teachers' Professional Development 

Constitutional responsibility for schooling rests with the states. The Commonwealth Government, 
although not an educational provider, is nevertheless the largest single underwriter of education in 
Australia with full responsibility for the funding of Higher Education, including teacher education 
courses, and with a significant financial responsibility for schooling through its Recurrent and Capital 
Grants to each of the Australian states and to other school systems. The extent and direction of 
Commonwealth Government funding is thus a significant lever in the implementation of Commonwealth 
objectives for schooling (Boomer, 1987) which includes the professional development of teachers. 

Recent reform in virtually every Australian State and Territory and at the national level has affected 
organisational structures, policies and procedures for the professional developraent of teachers. 

/ Jl stakeholders, namely employing authorities, providers, higher educational institutions, teacher unions 
and professional associations and parent and citizen groups may formulate policy on teacher professional 
development Proactive policy, however, issues mostly from employing authorities and governments, the 
holders of the purse-strings. Nevertheless, the policy positions of other groups promoted through the 
leverage of collective bargaining and lobbying also exert considerable influence. 

Provision for TPD in Australia is organised at national, stale, regional and local levels; however, few 
specific policy documents exist 

The processes of policy formation may involve commissioning research or consultancy advice on ways to 
proceed. Usually, as the recommendations of such reports are implemented through decisions, memos and 
action, policy is created in a scattered, ad hoc way, but not necessarily compiled in a concise form or 
implemented in a systematic manner. Recent emphasis on human resource development and strategic 
planning may lead to increased documentation of policy. However, at the present time, many state 
systems are still in the formative stages of issuing reports and recommendations, and policy is more 
implied in these documents rather than clearly articulated. This current state of flux also blurs the 
distinction between policy and its enactment. 




3.1.1 



National Level Policy 



At the national level, policy documents on teacher education have been available from the 
Commonwealth Government only about Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander teachers, and from the 
major political panics, unions and parent groups. 

Provider organisations (e.g. the National Catholic Education Commission and the National Council of 
Independenl Schools of Australia) appear to have litUe specific consolidated policy at the national level 
since responsibility for TPD falls largely at their associated state, regional or individual levels of school 
organisation. System providers which do carry responsibility for professional development at the national 
level, such as the Seventh Day Adventist and Lutheran Churches tend to formulate policy as the need 
arises, relevant items of policy being scattered rather than collated 

The AEC has received the proposals of its Working Party on Teacher Education (NBEET, 1990) but these 
have not been accepted as policy. A national collaborative perspective has been evident in the activities of 
the AEC since the Hobart Declaration on Schooling in Australia (1990) and the inuoduction 
of Resource Agreements with the Commonwealth conditional upon financial and educational 
accountability (DEET, 1990). 

The Australian Teachers ""jnion has a clearly articulated policy on teacher education which includes 
professional development. This recognises the essential value of both formal activities and informal 
reading, discussion and reflection as well as the critical importance of the schooi climate, culture and the 
work environment (Australian Teachers Union [ATbl, 1991). 

Only a few national bodies have formulated policy on distance education. None has a specific, 
comprehensive policy on distance education for teacher professional development However, there are 
some items of policy referring to the need for professional development relating to technology or referring 
to the use of technology for professional development, especially with regard to meeting the needs of rural 
teachers (e.g. The Australian Teachers Union Teacher Education Policy). 

In contrast to the dearth of formal policy on teacher education at national level, there exists a plethora of 
reports and recommendations together with submissions and reactions from various national bodies 
indicating their respective positions on numerous proposals (such as the associate teacher or internship 
model of teacher education) (NBEET, 1990b). 

To date, the major policy recommendations of reports stretching back to the National Inquiry into Teacher 
Education in 1980 have not been endorsed. There is, therefore, very little policy on TPD but there is 
continued interest by the Commonwealth in developing policy in this area as expressed in Quality of 
Teaching: An Issue for AIL An Initial Statement (Dawkins, 1990a), in which award 
resuiicturing and negotiation are identified as important mechanisms for achieving national policy. The 
Commonwealth does, however, have relevant policies in other areas such as industry, schooling and 
higher education as discussed in this section below. 

These policies frame the context of TPD. They inform the management of education as an industry and 
the micro-economic reform of schooling and higher education within an overarching philosophy of 
economic rationalism and with a focus on social justice. The relevance of these policies needs to be 
elaborated. 



3,1,1,1 Comnionwealth Industry Policy 

The Commonwealth Government (Dawkins,1988b) articulates the Commonwealth's role in education to 
be in areas where benefits are to society as a whole, as well as to specific disadvantaged groups. It sees the 
employer's responsibility to be the training of the workforce of direct benefit to the particular industry but 
believes that where training is also of personal benefit to individuals, (for promotion or salary 
progression, for example) then the employee should also contribute to training by: 
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• accepting a lower wage while training; 

• training in their own time; 

• paying part of any fees involved; or 

trading wage increases for increased training opportunities. 

Teacher participation in, and support for. their own professional development is significant and has been 
documented as will be described in Section 3.2.3. 

This Industry Training Policy, logeiiicr with the federal government's emphasis on equity, shapes the 
Commonwealth's posiUon in negoUaUng roles and responsibiliUes for 7PD which are criUcal issues for 
an open access policy. 

3.1.1.2 Commonwealth Schooling Policy 

The federal government's equity policy also frames policy on schooling and guides Commonwealth 
Programs for Schools aimed at alleviating disadvantage. 

Strengthening Australia's Schools (Dawkins, 1988a) and The National Policy for the 
Education of Girls in Australian Schools (1987a) have already been menUoned in the confext of 
micro-economic reform and increasing post-compulsory retenUon as contribuUng to the pressures for 
professional development of teachers and the rationale for an open access approf -h. 

The implementaUon of these policies through a corporate planning managerial style involving Resource 
Agreements hnked to Commonwealth Government ObjecUves is shaping the stnictures and management 
procedures for provision of TPD acUvities. These aspects of current reform in educaUon will be further 
elaborated m Section 3.2. iuiui« 

3.1.1.3 Commonwealth Higher Education Policy 

ffigher Education Policy is documented primarily in Higher Education: A Policy Statement 
i '^^'''^ effectively established a Unified National System of Higher EducaUon in 

Australia. This statement was accompanied by introductory discussion papers (Dawkins 1987) and 
supplemental smtements on funding (Dawkins, 1990 b,c,d). Higher EducaUon non-full-fee-paying award 
courses are funded by the Commonwealth and balanced through negoUaUons involving wlucaUonal 
profiles, equity plans and growUi bids. Accountability monitoring is implemented through student 
statisucal collecuons and performance indicators to compare supply with demand predicUons and assess 
progress towards achieving government objecUves such as equity and increased participaUon. Through the 
Higher EducauonContribuUon Scheme, fees now apply to university studies. 

3.1.1.4 Commonwealth Distance Education Policy 

These Higher EducaUon policy statements also iniUated the raUonalisaUon of external tertiary award 
courses to create a system of eight Distance EducaUon Centres [DECs] co-ordinated through theNaUonal 
fnTrA T°" "^^ '"'^^'^^S was designed to capitalise on economies of 

'^LT . f -^Tl.t'T'^''- ^""-"^^^ ^^^^"^^ '^^^^^ to make contractu^ 

f w development according to prescribed specificaUons Z 

shanngCommonwealUi funding for external student places: an 85:15 funding split betw^n non- DECs 
and DECs m 1991 which is projected to shift to 75:25 in 1992 (Dawkins 1990b) In nractice 
S'S"n:r99T"" '"""^ ^""'^"^^ Sie exact se-ices'^^^^^ 
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At present, external and internal student loads are funded at the same level. Tliere is the general perception 
in the community that the Commonwealth Government sees the external studies option as being cheaper, 
and that indeed it is cheaper. However, the Harwest Report (199 1 ) has found that external studies is only 
1% to 10% cheaper. Whereas, it was mooted that the Commonwealth government may reduce funding 
for external students to capitalise on presumed cost efficiencies of the distance mode of delivery, there is 
no policy for such action to be taken. The policy on distance education and its perceived possible 
disadvantages in funding has led to the closure of external studies at some institutions while others have 
created 'flexible modes' of internal study to side-step the DEC policy. An unintentional outcome appears 
to be the stimulation of more flexible delivery options for internal students, including the provision of 
packages of learning materials previously restricted to external students. 

This Project discovered a large body of opinion amongst DEC representatives, specialist providers, state 
government representatives, interviewees and state consultants that the DEC model is flawed and is 
impacting negatively on the extension of higher education to the wider community. Mr Baldwin, the 
Commonwealth Minister responsible for Higher Education, also appears to support a deregulation of 
distance education in his reported statement that all universities should consider employing methods 
normally associated with distance education rather than continue to build expensive buildings on campus 
(Baldwin, 1991). This position is supported even by the original proponents of rationalisation who now 
believe that deregulation of the external studies industry is necessary and in line with evolving open 
access mechanisms (Johnson, 1991). 
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3.1.2 State Policies 

Little formal, documented policy was unearthed from state employing authorities although South 
Australia is expected to release its professional development policy shortly. Each of the five area offices 
in South Australia has established priorities and will further develop their action plans in the light of the 
new professional development policy. 

In Victoria, the report of the Working Parry on Professional Development acts as de facto policy 
providing a set of guidelines for regions to develop professional development plans. The sum total of 
regional plans constitutes the state plan. The report of the Ministerial Task Force on the condition and 
status of teaching in Western Australian Government Schools (November, 1990) suggests policy 
principles for professional development in Western Australia, while the New South Wales Ministry of 
Education, Youth and Women's Affairs Teacher Education and Strategies (September, 1990) also 
makes a number of proposals. 

In Queensland and Tasmania the current focus is on restructuring the whole system rather than 
consolidation of policies on professional development 

Common policy themes in these reports focus on the need fon 

professional development of teachers to be a shared responsibility; 

• forward planning; 

• increased commitment or strengthened capacity to increase participation in professional 
development; 

• collaboration with HEIs and professional associations; and 

• accreditation of employer TPD courses. 

The use of distance learning and telecommunications for professional development receives limited 
specific attention. One example, however, is found in Distance Education for Victorian 
Schools, which specifies the use of integrated flexible delivery methods to improve the quality of 
teacher training, and outlines strategies and outcomes. 

In the Northern Territory, proposals regarding the role of distance learning in TPD do not see the distance 
mode as central; however, its use is to be increased. It is proposed that distance learning enhance rather 
than replace current provision using, initially, a relocation of existing resources rather than any additional 
funding allocation (Northern Territory Department of Education, Strategic Plan, 1991* 
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93). Through liaison with TAPE, Imparja and the ABC, resource sharing is proposed but plans to 
develop, convert or acquire distance mode courses must also proceed without additional funding. 

In the Northern Territory large proportional expenditures on travel for face-to-face acUviUes and exchanges 
are jusuned for their therapeudc value in relieving professional and social isolation. But for many remote 
schools. It IS impossible to withdraw staff without closing schools. Expenditure on travel is to be 
curtailed to recoup, in part, the additional costs of award restructuring and to provide funds for professional 
development via telecommunications. 

This tight budgetary situation is typical of many states. 

3.1.2.1 Non-Government Schools 

State policy of the Independent Schools' Associations recognises the autonomy and responsibiliUes of 
■ individual schools, and the shared responsibiliUes of employer and teacher. Their policy recognises the 
need to apporuon responsibilities and benefits between the school and individual teachers This issue 
UnSnr ^^^^^ ^^^^ supervision are items of contention with the Independent Teachers' 

State offices of the respective Catholic Education Commissions recognise a high level of autonomy for 
catholic Schools. Formal policy on professional development was difficult to find, the closest beinc the 
posmon paper of the Queensland CEC which considers the need to encourage, empower and adequately 
resource local initiauves while planning for sufficient ongoing central coordination and support 

3.1.2.2 State Unions 

Unions call for sustained and adequate commitments, equitable access and democratic decision-making 
P™fessional development as well as more flexible accreditation mechanisms. The need for 
fhnS?. development to accompany new curricula, and for beginning teachers. Aboriginal teachers and 
Uiose re-entenng the workforce is stressed as are the professional development needs of individual schools 

ZZT-f't "Ih^"'"? "f^.- "^^ ""^ ^'^^''"''^ replacement supervision is recognised, but unions be- 
lieve this should not lead to infringements upon teachers' own time, ui union!, oe 

A number of state teachers' unions acknowledge that primary responsibUity for provision of non-award 
a^iues hes with the state employing authorities while the role of the Commonwealth arisesTprirrity 



^'^ S^veCmenr'"* """^ Resources for Teachers' Professional 

The resources and activities avaUable for TPD in Australia need to be described within the context of Uie 
accessed. The major sources are higher education and state employing autiiorities 

yvf.^L'"!'?""""?''^"? ^" """'^"l '° '^^ ^^^P' for a few notable trials, traditional 

external sUidies and annual teleconferences. The Western Area of SouUi Australia reported^ JrS 
of networks which are regarded as essential tools, howeven most pn)fessional devd w Sin Z 
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3*2.1 Higher Education Provision of TPD 

Formal tertiary courses are an important resource for TPD. Through the Unified System of Higher 
Education in Australia, the Commonwealth virtually directs this higher education industry. Higher 
Education Institutions, although autonomous, are therefore subject to the levels and priorities for funding 
determined by the Department of Employment Education and Training. The HEIs prepare mission 
statements giving reference to the Commonwealth Government's objectives for Higher Education and 
consult with the Department on their educational profiles, equity plans and growth bids. 

The agenda for consultations approved by the Higher Education Council covers teaching activities, the 
impact of the Higher Education Contribution Scheme, building priorities, amalgamation issues, distance 
education provision, equity, research activities, credit transfer arrangements and graduate destinations. 
Growth bids and distribution of enrolments across broad fields and levels of study are discussed with 
institutions as a precursor to the Council advising the Minister on funding allocations for following 
years. The Council advises the Minister on measures to maintain existing levels of opportunity with 
respect to demographic and school retention rate projections and possible redistribution of enrolments to 
meet shifts in undergraduate/graduate demand (NBEET, 1990). 

Annual Student Statistical Collections, together with reports such as Teacher Supply and Teacher 
Quality in Australia: Social and Economic Issues (Burke, 1989), provide the statistics 
required to assist in these negotiations. The Performance Indicators Research Group of the Higher 
Education Council, comprising representatives of the Council, DEET, and The Australian Vice- 
Chancellors' Committee is monitoring the d^^\relopment of measures of educational outcomes, quality and 
performance to assist in the management of Higher Education. 

These negotiations provide one mechanism through which the post initial professional development of 
teachers could be prioritised. Teacher education in mathematics and science is currently a priority area for 
growth. Alternative mechanisms available include direct negotiation between slate employing authorities 
and HEIs for additional places for TPD or increased sponsorship of non-award activities. The resolution of 
these funding issues will be dependent upon negotiated responsibilities. 

Additional funding in the 1989-91 u-iennium has been available to HEIs to improve participation of 
educationally disadvantaged groups (which includes rural teachers) through the Higher Education Equity 
Program, however the impact of this program on participation by rural teachers is not known. 

The Higher Education Contribution Scheme [HECS] now applies to university studies and needs to be 
considered in TPD policies or activities. Although HECS appears to have had an initial negative effect 
on education enrolments in its introductory year, 1989, that trend was reversed in 1990, for teachers as 
well as others and the Higher Education Council concluded from the 1990 statistical data that HECs has 
not had an adverse impact on the size of the system (Dawkins, 1991: p.7). The Department of 
Employment, Education and Training through postgraduate study awards provided 4, 0(X) scholarships for 
TPD in 1989 (Australian National Report on the Development of Education, 1990). These 
include HECS exemption scholarships for teachers. 

Commonwealth equity su-ategies for rural education as summarised in A Fair Go (1989) also aim to 
improve facilities for rural teachers. Growth in opportunities for rural people to access 'external' study is a 
priority. Databases on tertiary courses are being investigated, while through the Rural Education and 
Training Program, $4.75 million will be directed to industry, education and community groups to develop 
courses featuring innovative delivery methods. Through Resource Agreements, cross-sectort ' sharing of 
resources and cooperation in credit U*ansfer are also being encouraged between HEIs and "AFE and 
between schools and TAKE. These changes should reduce some of the barriers to study encountered by 
teachers transferred from place to place in country areas. 
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3.2.2 Higher Education Providers 
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This individual or private level of study has been the accepted role of the Higher Education 
Institutions through courses offered for upgrading or higher degrees and post-graduate diplomas. In 
addition, as noted by Johnson (1988), lertiary staff engage in an impressive array of non-award acUviUes. 
However, this accounts for less than 2% of the informal activities attended by teachers in the ACE survey 
(Logan and others, 1990). The over-demand for HEI formal award courses and the lack of funding for their 
involvement in non-award programs are no doubt significant in this regard. 

New stale awards for teachers provide incentives for upgrading to four-year status through either more 
rapid progression to the top of the scale or higher ceiling rates of remuneration. The distance mode of 
study remains popular for this purpose (Logan and others, 1990), even for metropolitan teachers. But at 
the present time, demand for places far exceeds supply (refer to Section 5.3.5). 

External courses were to be coordinated, standardised and rationalised following the 'White Paper' on 
higher education (Dawkins, 1988c). This is proceeding through work such as NBEETs discussion paper. 
Course Length and Nomenclature (1989) and NDECs Gap Survey to idenUfy overlaps and 
deficiencies in course provision. The quality of external courses is the focus of another NDEC project 
aiming to identify deierminsnls of quality and \o establish standards. 

The Commonwealth has provided $2 million for a two year pilot Open Learning Project to extend access 
to selected undergraduate tertiary courses. Following submissions in March 1991 a consortium of HEIs 
and tlie ABC was selected, and delivery of courses will commence in 1992. This broadcast television 
option may demonstrate some new possibilities for TPD. 

While this private study role for HEIs still predominates, some institutions (e.g. the Centre for Advanced 
Teaching Studies [CATS] in Tasmania) have been offering degrees involving collegial, 'school-based* 
systematic enquiry into classroom pracUcc. Collaborative development of professional development pro- 
grams for teachers by HEIs with state employing authorities is also growing. The Northern New South 
Wales Centre for Professional Development in Education was established when the University of New 
England, Northern Rivers, and the regional area office recognised that: 

they were pursuing compatible agendas in extending teacher education, and that the resources 
separately available to each could be cooperatively deployed for mutual benefit. (Klich, 1990, 
p.l). 

The HEIs are thus beginning to make the transition to support collegial professional development 
activiUes in schools. The challenge for an open access approach will be to do this through distance 
educauon. Distance courses for individual, private study are already incorporating interaction for their 
students, both with tutors and between peers and this will serve as a foundation of experience and 
expertise. 

The development of key cenu-es or centres of exceUence in education based at HEIs is also focussing on 
the professional development of teachers. Some examples include CATS (Tasmania). PACT (UCSQ) 
and the Cenu-e at UNE (Northern Rivers). Such centres will be competing for recognition as National 
Centres for Excellence and subsequent institutional and government funding. 

3«2.3 Non-Award Provision 

3.2.3.1 Commonwealth Provision 

^0?^^''^/°.^^^''^°" non-award TPD was made by the Commonwealth Government between 
1974 and 1986 through, its Professional Development Program. Although restricted in its later years to 
^getmg professional development in relation to Commonwealth Government objectives such as ESL 
Special Educauon and the Participation and Equity Program (Ingvarson and Coulter, 1987), it nevertheless* 
made a significant contribution to TPD in Australia. After the closure of the Professional Development 
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Program in 1986, and until 1989, TPD was targeted for Commonwealth support through the system of 
Betterment Monies in States' Recurrent Grants. However, the movement towards corporate 
managerialism, devolution and accountability has brought the end of these targeted funds for TPD. In 
1989 the current system of Resource Agreements linked to Commonwealth objectives and accountability 
came into force. 

In addition to funding Higher Educadon and government and non-government schools through the General 
Recurrent and Capital Grants Programs, the Commonwealth also supports TPD through its 
Commonwealth Programs for Schools which may include professional development of teachers. Two of 
particular relevance are the Educadon Centres Program and the Country Areas Program. Commonwealth 
funding accounts for almost 25% of the public expenditure on schooling (Burke, 1989); however, tlie 
proportion of funding directed specifically for TPD is not discernible. 

Twenty-three Commonwealth Education Centres received S2.06 million in support in 1990 and it 
is expected that this level of funding will be maintained in real terms but without growth. Professional 
development of teachers is not the sole function of these Centres and their professional development 
services are neither centrally dfAermined nor coordinated. Centres develop programs in response to local 
needs and liaise with State Education Departments. They provide 'neutral territory' for partnerships. 

There is little involvement in distance education in the Centres, but there is regular audio teleconferencing 
between centres. In the Northern Territory, some projects underway include an E-mail project at Barkly. 
the trialling of compressed video in conjunction with Batchelor College, the Remote Area Teacher 
Education [RATE] Project with Batchelor College, and the trialling of Timbuktu Remote' (Apple 
Computer Communications software) for diagnosis of computer problems by phone (Northern Territory 
Department of Education, 1990). A satellite video project at Hamilton Education Centre, Victoria, has 
been wound down and the equipment sold. 

The Country Areas Program [CAP] has supported development of strategies to provide educational 
support services to isolated rural students and teachers. Shared specialists, resource centres and mobile 
classrooms have had a positive impact. However, there are still schools which for reasons of extreme 
isolation and high freight and travel costs, do not have access to these support services (Country Areas 
Program, 1990). The CAP review therefore recommended additional funding for states with remote 
schools, and suggested telecommunications as an alternative means of providing support services to these 
areas. 

Educational accountability information of interest to the Commonwealth for both government and non- 
government schools does include professional development activities, namely: 

• the number of staff involved by type, level, gender and specialist area; 

• outcomes (e.g. examples of effective professional development activities); 

• areas of unmet demand; and 

• career plaiming details. 

(DEET. Commonwealth Programs for Schools, 1990a), 

However, this accountability information has not, as yet, provided quantifiable dam on TPD (Dr Fordham, 
DEET, personal communication, 1991). 

Commonwealth funding via the Projects of National Significance in Teacher Quality Program is 
being for ilie development of: 

• policy for open access to TPD; 

• strategies for professional development of science teachers; and 

• modules for professional development for mathematics and science, biological technology, Non- 
English-Spealdng-Background [NESB] students and induction of rural and remote teachers. 

Another significant national project is being sponsored by the Australian Advisory Council on Languages 
and Multicultural Education. The objectives of its Distance Education and Lan^^ages 'roject include 
policy development and the training of teachers and supervisory personnel. 
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The state, Territory and Commonwealth Ministers for Education convene at the national level through the 
Australian Education Council [AEC], The AEC has the facility to develop courses for the 
professional development of teachers for use in all states through the Curriculum Corporation which is 
jointly owned by all Slate Ministers (except New South Wales at present). The C oipuiaiion replaces the 
previous Curriculum Development Centre and continues its Australian Schools Curriculum Information 
Service [ASCIS]. It continues to provide a bibliographic database service for school libraries, and is 
revising its database on curriculum information. 

The new arrangements may be viewed as a su^iegy for the introduction of a unified system of schooling 
through collaboration of state education authorities on national curriculum development The Corporation 
offers the potential for application to the national provision of TPD especially in terms of a national 
database of relevant professional development activities. Current policy of the Curriculum Corporation 
limits its direct involvement in developing professional development materials for teachers to publication 
of materials such as the Mathematics Curriculum Teaching Program and the Secondary Literacy Inservice 
Course. Developmental work will not be undertaken 'in house' but contracted out 

The Hobart Declaration on Schooling (1989) outlines goals and principles of collaboration which 
include the intention to develop strategies to improve teacher education. Working parties have 
been convened to address teacher education, national curriculum development and national 
communications. The work of these groups contributes to a co-operative approach to TPD in relation to 
common curriculum and through developing an integrated communications network for education. 

Il is important to note that the understanding of collaboration displayed here, while including consultation 
with teacher professional groups, does so with an emphasis on dissemination and promotion rather than 
full participation by teachers in the process. 

3. 2*3*2 State Education Authorities Provision 

State systems are major providers of TPD which generally does not qualify for a tertiary award. Most 
Australian State and Territory education systems are engaged in structural reform. The focus is to improve 
educational outcomes through management reform and strategic planning. Changes emphasise corporate 
planning and devolution of responsibility with associated increased accountability and reporting. 
Administrative and support resources and expertise are being dispersed closer to the identified locus of 
educational reform, the school. 

Progress towards devolution in Australian schools has been summarised as follows in Australia's 
Teachers: An Agenda for the Next Decade (1990) after the National Conference on 
Development, Planning and Review, in April 1990: 

The government school systems of Australia represent points on a spectrum of devolution 
of powers and responsibilities to schools, from reasonably highly devolved, as in Victoria, 
to only marginally devolved in New South Wales. The picture is changing rapidly however, 
as most States and Territories are planning or putting in place, mechanisms that will 
consolidate or increase devolution to schools. (p.l60) 

A summary of devolution, district provision, statewide planning and school planning, accountability and 
reporting for all state systems is provided on pages 160-166 of that document and reproduced in Appendix 
1. 

Corporate planning involves the formulation of statements of priorities, directions and goals at state, 
regional, district and school levels. NBEET notes, however, that the expected degree of compliance (or 
the latitude for non-compliance) with higher level objectives is difficult to gauge . 

Devolution confers increased responsibilities and powers for managerial functions, decision-making and 
attainment of formulated objectives upon schools. Hughes (1991) recognises that whilst the strategies 
encourage local decision-making, central control has been tightened nevertheless through: 
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such initiadves as greater accountability » stronger curriculum specification, tighter 
requirements for school evaluation, student assessment and reporting (Hughes, 1991 , p.55). 



Since that National Conference and NBEET's prediction of rapid change, major reports proposing 
directions for change in schooling or teacher education have issued from Queensland (Focus on 
Schools, 1990), New South Wales (Teacher Education Directions and Strategies, September 
1990), Tasmania (Foundations for the Future, October 1990) and Western Australia (Good 
Teachers Make Good Schools, November 1990). 

In line with an emphasis on human resource management, restructured departments in most states are 
aggregating personnel functions, industrial relations and staff development as a management unit. 
Formerly, professional development was located as an adjunct to a range of divisions or directorates such 
as 'schools', 'curriculum* and 'support services*. 

This trend towards increased devolution recognises the school and the individual teacher as the locus of 
educational reform. Schools will increasingly formulate their own professional development plans and 
manage their own budgets for this purpose. In Victoria, for example, as previously mentioned, the sum of 
all regional professional development plans constimtes the state professional development plan. 

Systems generally recognise the need to support professional development for educational change (for 
example, for new curriculum assessment or social justice initiatives). Therefore, Teachers' Centres, 
Education Centres, Education Resource Centres, Resource Centres, or Support Centres as they are 
variously named, together with central production services, will continue to perform this role. 

Consistent with this philosophy of supporting schools and in order to meet award restructuring 
requirements in a time of budgetary restraint, the resources and expertise formerly residing within central 
bureaucracies are being relocated within regions and schools (e.g. New South Wales, Queensland, 
Victoria, Western Australia). South Australia has operated in this decentralised way for some time. 

Funding mechanisms now place more emphasis on a forward planning approach in response to the local 
and regional context and reduce reliance on targeted grants or a submissions-driven approach. Devolution 
of funding means schools receive discretionary funds within the overall school budget for the 
implementation of their professional development plans. Allocations for professional development may 
include a teacher proportionate allowance as well as loadings for remoteness or special need. Additional 
funding on a submission basis may also be available. Funding available to schools and regions varies 
from state to state. 

Figures available from the Northern Territory indicate that around 10% of the total inservice budget is 
allocated to the regions. 

In South Australia, areas have received around 70% of the available funds in past years. At the time of 
preparing this report, allocations for the current fiscal year were in doubt with cut backs a possibility. 
South Australian areas develop their own plans, and as an example, the Western Area apportioned its 
share of funds in 1990 in the following manner: 

30% direct to schools 

25% to Area projects 

40% to networics or school clusters 

5% to work places. 

In New South Wales the majority of funds for 'human resource development' activities are allocated 
du-ectly to schools (the breakdown in 1991 being 61% to schools, 25% to regions, 14% to central 
directorates). 

Increasingly, professional development services are available on a user-pays basis, although these support 
services also require independent support 
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The professional development provision of the centres is responsive to both systemic needs and those of 
local schools covering topics which range across first aid, mathematics, leadership, class management, 
literacy, librarianship, drug and alcohol education, human relatio>is, and many more. 

Professional development activities are occurring more often within schools or school clusters using 
pupil-free days as funds for teacher release and replacement become harder to find. Data on program 
iniiiaiion in 1987-88 indicated around 40% of professional development activities were at that time or- 
ganised from, the school (Logan and others, 1990). School professional development activities may 
involve the whole staff or small groups working on a broadening array of topics relating to content, 
teaching processes, student welfare, policy or community dccision-maicing, among others. One teacher 
may be selected to participate in a course or program and then be responsible for disseminating these ideas 
and skills through the school. 

Program development occurs at several levels within systems. At the school level, a guest speaker or 
discussion, perhaps centring on some centrally-produced stimulus material may be organised. At 
regional/area/support centre level a range of programs and services is offered to suit the particular context 
and priorities. Support centres may offer consultancy services and assist schools organise coUegial 
professional development activities. 

At state centres of specialist expertise, broadly applicable programs such as LLIMY (Literacy and 
Learning in the Middle Years) may be developed. In total these programs constitute a suite of resources 
available to schools in developing their professional development plans. They may be adapted or supple- 
mented to suit local contexts. 

Professional associations in some states (e.g. New South Wales and Victoria) are to receive 
government support for their professional development activities. This will add to the selection of 
resources available to schools in planning professional development and acknowledges the significant 
contribution of these groups. 

Centrally initiated professional development activities requiring travel and replacement are being curtailed. 

The need for a coordinated approach in order to avoid duplication and to ensure that system priorities 
receive adequate attention, has been identified in numerous reports and highlighted as a key strategy by the 
Victorian Ministry of Education Professional Development Working Party. School level professional 
development planning in Victoria must consider activities offered at state, regional or area level. The 
function of school professional development coordinators also includes an accountability reporting 
function and the monitoring of programs. 

In New South Wales, the Human Resource Development Schools Manual details the policies 
and outlines procedures whereby schools are able to develop theu* own programs (within centrally 
developed guidelines) and to provide statistics for monitoring purposes. 

Despite local initiation and organisation of professional development activities, systems directives and 
mandated requirements for curriculum and assessment nevertheless continue to set the parameters for 
schools' professional development needs. 



3.2«3«3 National Teachers* Associations 

Although national organisations of professional associations have not beer extensively surveyed for tliis 
project, they are believed to contribute to professional development largely through conferences, seminars, 
journals and newsletters, which are organised at both national and state levels. They are also active in the 
political processes relevant to professional development, several of them having direct links into unions. 
Each of over twenty national professional associations serves its own specialist interests and there is no 
single peak professional body in teaching whicli is strongly supported. 

The Australian Science Teachers' Association [ASTA] provides an example of the kind of 
strategies adopted at the national level by teachers' professional associations (refer to Figure 1). 
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ASTA provides professional development for teachers through its 
national conference, CONASTA, and through its journals, newsletters and 
meetings. It has developed a National Professional Development strategy 
which involves: 

• issuing certification for attendance at the CONASTA conference and 
seeking employer recognition of this participation by teachers; 
seeking sponsorship from education systems for conference attendance; 
establishing a summer school; and 
disseminating successful state resource materials nationally. 

This association may also bid for contract work in developing curriculum 
materials. 



Figure 1. Professionai Development Strategies of the Australian Science 
Teachers* Association. 



The Australian Teachers Union is not involved in providing professional development except for 
their own staff. This is left lo state affiliates to organise and relates largely to union affairs. Nevertheless 
the ATU has an important role in negotiating policy and working conditions of teachers. It is also 
looking at the nexus between indusoial and professional matters and expects to increase its concern with 
TPD. 



The Australian College of Education is not a major provider of TPD programs and activities as a 
body, but its individual members may make significant contributions. Research and the dissemination of 
knowledge are important functions of the ACE. 

National Parent and Citizens' Organisations do not provide formal TPD, but at the local level 
these groups may assist in the induction and socialisation of teachers. These groups are active in policy 
development and political lobbying and appear dedicated and well organised with regard to promoting 
quality in teaching and learning. The Isolated Children's Parents' Association is particularly 
noted in regard to education in rural areas. 



3 •2. 3. 4 Other Groups' Provision 

Of the educational research and support organisations identified at national level, only the Curriculum 
Corporation makes a direct input to TPD resources in the school sector. NBEET focuses on policy 
development and advice to the government, while the Australian Council for Educational 
Research [ACER], the TAPE National Centre for Research and Development and the 
Rural Education Research and Development Centre contribute primarily through research and 
the dissemination of current understandings. 

Few providers organise TPD on a national basis. Only the Seventh Day Adventist [SDA] and Lutheran 
Churches are known to this Project to be rganised this way, although this may also be the case in other 
religious systems from whom no response was obtained. A more unified national direction for schooling 
and teacher education in non-government as well as government schools is a current initiative of the 
Commonwealth Government through the AEC and Resource Agreements. 

The organisational structure of both the National Catholic Education Commission and the National 
Council of Independent Schools of Australia is such that they carry no direct responsibility for either 
provision or policy for TPD. Thes \ functions are organised at the state or diocese level. Catholic 
education is largely decentralised an^'i organised a'ong diocesan lines. Independent schools are autonomous 
and loosely organised at slate lev^i with considerable individual school autonomy in most cases. 




The Seventh Day Adventist Church offers a wide range of TPD opportunities which are coordinated 
nationally. Its education courses available through Avondale College lead to the Bachelor of Education 
degree with provision for higher awards through overseas universities. The Church also provides study 
assistance and sponsors professional association membership. The National Curriculum Unit of the SDA 
Church supports the work of teachers by providing professional development facilities and opportunities. 
Practising teachers participate in cluster groups for curriculum development and the trialling of new 
programs. 

The Lutheran Teachers' College currently offers only internal awards, but is seeking Graduate 
Diploma accreditation of its courses which are two-thu-ds theological. It also provides custom designed, 
local needs courses on topics such as counselling. 

Both churches offer a distance education mode of study; the Lutheran Church using print media and 
visiting lecturers, the SDA Home Study International program employing print and also audio and video 
tapes produced in the US A for international use. 

In non-government schools, professional development provision is a matter for each school and 
teacher. These schools are accustomed to the user-pays principle but are concerned that access to inter- 
system professional development activities remains open. The associations of independent schools are in 
some states cooperating for the provision of professional development. For example, in Queensland the 
AISQ is building its own conference facility. 

Within the Catholic Education system, a range of programs may be offered centrally (as in New 
South Wales) in support of teaching, administrative, management, pastoral care and spiritual objectives. 
However, the regional or diocesan offices, religious orders or schools are the principal providers. Cross- 
state cooperation is evident, as well, and Western Australia, for example, uses the religious education 
TPD developed in New South Wales. 



3*2*3*5 Commercial Providers 

Australia is beginning to see the growth of private companies providing educational services for teachers 
and industry generally. The John Gardiner Centre in Victoria is one such example. Computer companies 
are entering the field. 

It should be noted that the Curriculum Corporation owned by the Ministries of Education is also a 
commercial enterprise. Higher education institutions are increasingly offering courses on a cost recovery 
or profit basis. Such commercialisation of educational services is strong in America. 

Competition amongst TPD providers on a commercial basis has the potential to stimulate increased and 
improved resources for teachers through market pressures, but it also introduces the issue of quality 
control. 



3*2*4 Participation 

Pertin.'jnt data on teachers' participation in professional development are available firom the ACE study 
Teachers in Australian Schools: A 1989 Profile by Logan and others, (1990). 

The study revealed that around one-eighth of teachers undertake award-bearing studies each year while 
some 41% participated in six or more days of non-award activities over the two years of the study, 1987- 
88. Only around 17% had participated in ten days' professional development, the standard recommended in 
both Teacher Quality: An Issues Paper (NBEET, 1989) and Teacher Education in Australia 
(AEC, 1990). For a thu-d of these teachers, participation occurred primarily out of school hours and it was 
noted that classroom teachers (secondary less so than primary) appealed to be disadvantaged in comparison 
to administration and support staff in both attendance rates and in obtaining release from normal duties to 
attend professional development activities in school time. Presumably, this reflects the necessity for 
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alternative class supervision or flexibility within schools for creative internal arrangements to provide 
teachers with some time for professional development 

Data from the ACE study document the significant contribution made by teachers towards their own 
professional development, and points to inequities in its provision. It also reveals the importance of the 
school in initiating professional development activities and as the site for these activities. 

3.2«5 Issues for the Management of Open Access Professional Development 

During the initial survey work of the Project, management or organisational issues of significance were 
identified. Such issues predominated over technological and courseware issues possibly, in part, because 
of the limited focus on distance modes for professional development to date. Most issues would seem to 
be applicable across state boundaries indicating a commonality of needs. 

The fundamental issues of funding, resourcing, coordination, access, equity and control have implications 
for all aspects of TPD. Such policy or management issues have been flagged previously in many reports 
[e.g. Quality of Education in Australia (1985); Teachers Learning (1988); Discipline 
Review of Mathematics and Science (1989); Teacher Quality (1989); Teacher Education 
in Australia (1990)]. The following critical statement from the Schools Council succinctly 
summarises the views of the last three: 

The three reports are quite consistent on this issue. All argue that greater inservice provision 
is essential if (he quality of the teaching force is to be maintained and strengthened and if the 
benefits of award restructuring are to be realised. They are also consistent in their assessment 
of past provision„„as being fragmented^ poorly funded, largely uncredentialled and 
undervalued. (The Shape of Teacher Education: Some Proposals, 1990, p.l3) 

For participation in TPD to be increased, continuing reform of current systems of valuing and recognising 
such effort needs to occur. The overall value in which TPD is held is reflected in the levels of funding, 
resourcing and time committed to the enterprise as well as its role in teaching awards and teachers* career 
structures. The report to the Project on Queensland identified three main purposes of professional 
development: 

(i) implementation of government social, cultural and economic policies; 

(ii) implementation of policies and practices, sponsored by employing authorities at all levels; and 

(iii) the professional development of individual teachers. 

The relative value placed on each purpose is also evident in the system of incentives, rewards and 
recognition attending each, which are topics still at issue in state and national industrial and academic 
forums. The comparative values placed on these three purposes will also influence future decisions on all 
fundamental issues. Professional development for all three purposes needs to be recognised and enabled. 

Some of the major specific issues will be explored in the following sections. While not unique to an 
open access approach, they are nevertheless, essential to its success. Instances where an accommodation 
has been reached on an issue offer models of potential solutions in other states and in national policy. 

Funding 

Governments remain the principal providers of finance for TPD, although teachers also contribute their 
time, tertiary fees and membership fees for professional associations in many instances. Teachers also 
fund personal professional development not specifically related to systems priorities, but to improve their 
competence. Teacher education must compete for funding against other government priorities and within 
higher education institutions. In the past, TPD has suffered reduced prioritisation in times of fiscal 
restraint. 




The Commonwealih Professional Development Program, in some cases, served as an alternative to state 
or system provision (Coulter and Ingvarson, 1985) and since the program ceased, state authorities have 
also reduced their commitment to professional development 

The Training Guarantee currently specifies a minimum level of expenditure on professional development 
which is believed to be below current commitments of most systems. There are no guarantees, however, 
that teachers, especially classroom teachers, will receive an equitable proportion of that industry com- 
mitment to staff training. Furthermore, it should also be noted that some eight years ago a commitment 
of 1% of recurrent salaries to professional development was not considered to reflect a high priority and in 
the interim pressures necessitating increased professional development have continued to mount (Docker, 
Fisher and Hughes, 1983). 

Standardisation of the commitment to TPD carries the danger of reducing provision to the lowest 
common denominator. Prescriptions in terms of funding (as a set percentage) or time (as a specified 
number of days) will not guarantee equity of provision across diverse situations where travel time and 
costs vary, and where costs for communications facilities installation are higher in rural areas. An 
additional inequity stems from variations in school size, since 1% of salary in small independent schools 
may not generate a sufficient 'critical mass' of funding to service economically their TPF needs, and in 
addition very small schools may be below the S2(X),000 salary level stipulated for training requirements 
in the Act. Differential funding mechanisms must continue and be reviewed if equity of provision is the 
aim. 

The Schools Council, cited above, also believes that the Commonwealth should be asked to make a 
commitment to TPD. 



3.2*5.2 Access 

Despite the rhetoric and good intentions of the past, equity of access remains a most significant issue 
relating to professional development provision. 

The issue of access has many dimensions. It must be considered across systems and sectors, as well as 
within systems, regions and schools throughout Australia and, perhaps, internationally. It has political, 
social, cultural, industrial relations, administrative and technological aspects. Access to professional 
development is currently hampered mainly by travel costs and time requirements together with the 
availability of, and funding for, teacher replacement. In rural schools, especially, access is heavily 
dependent on funding and available replacement staff. 

Attention has already been drawn to inequity of access related to position in school, in that classroom 
teachers receive less release time than administrative personnel. This is due to such factors as 
commitment to a class group and inflexible use of time. 

A further limitation may arise from lack of familiarity with the delivery mode. Awareness of the available 
options, course prerequisites, location, timing, quotas, course design, monetary and personal cost, as well 
as personal disposition and circumstances may all influence participation. 

Professional support staff in schools currently also receive limited attention for professional development, 
as do unemployed and part-time teachers or those re-entering the workforce. The needs of special groups 
such as Aboriginal community teachers also require specific consideration. 

Problems of access can be addressed tc* *i considerable extent through an open access approach which may 
be particularly cost-effective in catering for the needs of rural teachers when compared with travel, 
accommodation and replacement costs to achieve the same ends. While it has been stated that travel and 
face-to-face meetings have therapeutic value, trials with teiecommunications for isolated nurses in the 
Queensland Telemedicine Project found the need for such 'therapy' to be greatly reduced (Watson, 1988), 
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Simply installing the technology in schools, however, will not guarantee access. Attitudes to technology 
as well as unfamiliarity may limit access. The Project was informed that, in some instances electronic 
mail facilities reportedly lie idle while consultants continue to drive thousands of kilometres each year. 
Adequate support and training in the use of telecommunications will be vital as will provision for the 
maintenance and servicing of equipment 

Prescrvice training in distance communications for all teachers would be advisable not only as preparation 
for country service, but also due to the increasing use of these technologies in urban areas. 

3.2.5.3 Coordination of Professional Development 

Research reports calling for a coordinated, planned, structured approach to TPD have been numerous and 
consistent throughout the eighties. Greater involvement of HEIs in non-award activities has also been 
recommended. 

Some recent developments encourage a climate of joint venturing, resource sharing and coordination. 
Resource Agreements have increased the incentives for this kind of collaboration while the national 
curriculum demonstrates a coordinated approach. Without such incentives, cooperation is unlikely as each 
system or sector relies on its own separate funds. 

Models for a collaborative approach which also include teachers exist at state and regional levels in the 
consortia for professional development in Tasmania, Western Australia and Queensland 
(proposed) and in regional joint ventures such as those at Northern Rivers and Central Queensland. These 
will be elaborated in greater detail as each has a somewhat different perspective. 

The Tasmanian Centre for the Continuing Education of Teachers [CCET], established in 1972 is the 
longest standing consortium. It is staffed and funded by the Tasmanian Department of Education and the 
Arts and utilises the resources of the Department, the University of Tasmania [UTAS] and the previously 
named Tasmanian State Institute of Technology, which in 1991 amalgamated with UTAS. The Board of 
Management comprises representatives of these organisations and also teacher unions, independent 
schools, and professional bodies. Catholic education appears not to be specifically represented. CCET 
offers a selection of courses for teachers in government and non-government schools and nurse educators. 
Subjects are developed, accredited and supervised cooperatively by the institutions involved and may be 
used towards formal awards, for Departmental classification or personal professional development. The 
distance mode of delivery is not being used. The Cresap Report (1990) has recommended staff reductions 
for CCET. 

The Centre for Advanced Teaching Studies in Tasmania [CATS], is closely related to CCET but under a 
separate management group. Five study groups within CATS support systematic enquiry into classroom 
practice in areas of teaching and learning, children and learning, parents and community, youth education 
studies and school effectiveness. The report commissioned from Cresap originally advised the abolition of 
CATS but this has been revised to a policy of integration with CCET. These reductions and changes 
indicate that even though various interest groups participate in a consortium, the real power may well be 
vested in the funding agency. 

The Schools' Professional Development Consortium in Western Australia began operation in 1991. The 
board of management comprises the three Universities (Murdoch, Curtin and Edith Cowan), the Ministry 
of Education, Catholic Education, the Association of Independent Schools and the unions. A council to 
support the board of management includes teacher associations as well as the organisations already named. 
Funding has been arranged for the first twelve months with contributions from DEET, Edith Cowan 
University and major employers. 

The consortium will offer a full range of services from acting in a brokerage role between parties (for 
which no fee is charged) to the development and delivery of courses. The Minisuy has contracted the 
consortium to develop a management course for principals. 
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In supporting the consortium the Ministry of Education was keen to establish a network of experts in the 
field able to contribute in specific areas. A network of serving teachers and other personnel with 
particular expertise was envisaged. The consortium will also play a broker's role in establishing contracts, 
monitoring quality, paying fees etc., and will canvass the need for courses. 

A directory of information will be published in 1991 and there are plans to establish a database of TPD. 
Mechanisms arc still fluid and evolving. 

In Queensland a professional development consortium is proposed to act as a forum for collaboration and 
discussion, a facilitator in negotiations on accreditation and credit transfer and a clearinghouse for 
information. There are plans to establish a database of courses and programs and the need for quality 
criteria for enuies is acknowledged in this regard. In contrast to Western Australia, the focus is on 
programs rather than personnel. 

The consortium proposal is generally supported in principle although some professional associations 
would prefer that the money be spent on 'doing inservice* rather than establishing organisational 
structures. 

Funding is the crucial issue for the establishment of the Queensland consortium. Teachers unions appear 
likely to reject the proposal of a $1.00 per teacher fee to be added to their registration to support the 
consortium. The Department of Education has made no commitment, but appears willing to contribute its 
computer facilities and netv/ork. The Board of Teacher Registration and the Association of Independent 
Schools appear willing to commit facilities. 

The Centre for Professional Development, Northern NSW is a partnership between the North Coast 
Region of the NSW Department of School Education and the University of New England, Northern 
Rivers. It was established in 1988 with the aim to improve the quality of learning within schools of the 
North Coast Region by assisting the individual professional developraent of all school staff. What makes 
the Centre innovative in Australia is that the activities offered to teachers can be accredited towards awards 
and degrees of the University of New England, Northern Rivers. Teachers can upgrade their academic 
qualifications while enhancing their knowledge and skills in an area they see as relevant to their classroom 
practice. The Centre provides needs-based, practical professional development opportunities. 

In South Australia, early in 1990, a meeting of representatives of the South Australian Education 
Department, Catholic Education, SACAE, the University of Adelaide and Flinders University was 
convened to discuss a consortium for teacher education. The idea received approval in principle but has not 
been acted upon. The recent climate of amalgamations and cost cutting has not been conducive to further 
progress, although the idea is still 'floating'. 

Consortia focussing on curriculum delivery (e.g. the Australian Science Distance Education Consortium 
[ASCIDEC], and the South Australian Mathematics Consortium) and consortia formed in order to achieve 
joint DEC status [WADECj have also been organised These may well offer courses of value to teachers 
• but do not specialise in TPD. 

Currently the individual partners of ASCIDEC offer degrees and diplomas in separate science strands but 
eventually cross-crediting arrangements will allow electives to be selected across the partners. Course 
materials will include video and computerised learning packages plus equipment kits. Fax and electronic 
mail can be used for course delivery, assignment return and communication with tutors. Some residential 
woik is required. 

Each professional development consortium has a distinctly in-state focus, and it is too early in the 
development of this trend for any formal inter-consortium links to have been established. What is needed 
is a national consortium or a federation of state consortia. There would be considerable merit in a national 
project to seed or spark such a level of cooperation. 

Maximum consumer and political power to negotiate bulk customer rate^ and lobby politically for a 
favourable educational and communications environment will only be attained by a consortium or agency 
for the whole of education, not merely for TPD or representing only the employers. In The Shape of 
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Teacher Education; Some Proposals, NBEET (1990) has proposed that it develop draft charters for 
committees to collaborate on teacher education at various levels. Such a move would require extensive 
consultation with all stakeholders and could be based on the evolving consortia. 



3.2*5.4 Control 

Significant concern was apparent about the potential of an open access approach to be used as a 
mechanism for regulating teachers' work rather than for facilitating the development of a 'learning culture' 
among teachers and the development of competent, critical professionals. Systems, on the other hand, 
were concerned that sufficient attention be paid to systems' needs and government priorities. The 
alternative perspectives need not necessarily be mutually exclusive but finding an appropriate balance or 
means of integrating fhe two will likely remain a source of ongoing tension. In controlling curriculum, 
assessment and administration, stale systems wield powerful levers over the nature of teachers' work and 
the educational enterprise. However, unless teachers embrace the philosophy and directions of reform, 
little real change may be achieved. Collaboration needs to incorporate practitioners for any meaningful 
resolution of these tensions. The development of critical, competent classroom practitioners still remains 
the task of the profession. 



3.2.5.5 Recognition for Professional Development 

Recognition for professional development involves many issues relating to two overlapping areas. The 
first concerns teachers' award restructuring and relates to teaching credentials, salaries, salary progression, 
promotion and appraisal; the second involves academic issues and the integration of teachers' work with 
academic awards. 

Standardisation of teacher credentialling requirements, national registration and portability of status are on 
the national agenda (Dawkins, 1990a) as strategies for building a versatile teaching workforce capable of 
working in any location across the nation. While there is obvious merit in these goals and in the removal 
of unnecessary differences, the philosophy of centralisation and standardisation appears to undw'-estimate 
the extent of existing informal cross-recognition of credentials and to assume that standard prescriptions 
would be appropriate in all contexts across the nation. In a sense the National Policy for Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander teachers which sets alternative requirements for one distinct context, exemplifies and 
acknowledges the value of diversity. The issue becomes; How much difference is necessary or which 
differences are unnecessary? 

Promotional incentives for professional development are being addressed in separate state teaching 
awards. The criteria for selection of Advanced (or Master) Skills Teachers and the mechanisms adopted for 
appraisal are important issues here. Again an acceptable balance needs to be struck in rewarding pro- 
fessional development for different purposes. The scheme proposed by the Schools Council in 
Australia's Teachers (1990) linking requirements, entitlements and options for professional 
development to career planning offers a framework for recognising and/or rewarding professional 
development activities for all three of the major purposes previously mentioned. 

Another concern is that an appraisal mechanism such as competency testing, which is easiest from an ad- 
ministrative point of view but not necessarily the most beneficial or educationally sound, will be 
instituted 

With regard to academic issues, credit transfer and the role of the HEIs in non-award activities are 
important issues. Gaining accreditation of non-award courses and experiential learning without the 
lowering of academic standards are also prominent issues. 

Many of the issues concerning the provision of adequate incentives and recognition for professional 
development are already being addressed through award negotiation, the National Project on the Quality of 
Teaching and Learning, consortia for TPD and the proposed Credit Transfer Authority of Australia. 
Developments such as these provide a foundation for ongoing change as precedents are established. 
Figure 2 lists some of these incentives for TPD more fully. 




1 

Awai-d restructuring provides incentives for upgrading to four-year- 
trained status and in Queensland the award allows equivalence between 
150 hours of (out of school hours) participation and four- year-trained 
status. However, no credit towards upgrading is given for working hours 
activities. 

AST/MST positions criteria may include professional development 

Credit is already granted at some HEIs for some non-award courses 
(FLP, ELIC), and employing authorities are negotiating credit for more 
of their semester-long courses (e.g. in New South Wales). 

• The Commonwealth is actively promoting the formalisation of credit 
transfer arrangements and has agreed to fund a pilot credit transfer project 
with the intention that it would lead to the establishment of a Credit 
Transfer Authority. The ACCV has also agreed to support this project. 

The Quality of Teaching and Learning Project is expected to contribute 
by developing national standards linking professional development to 
teachers' career structure. 



Figure 2: Foundations for improved valuation or recognition of teachers* pro- 

fessional development 

While applauding these efforts for increased and more flexible recognition of TPD, this Project would call 
attention to the possible adverse effects of establishing an 'accreditation culture' in which duties are only 
undertaken for their credit or promotional value rather than for altruistic reasons, personal satisfaction or 
their intrinsic worth. 

It should also be noted that while the functions of a 'Credit Transfer Authority' are likely to exert pressure 
for increased credit transfer and recognition of experiential learning, it could merely centralise and 
standardise procedures for credit transfer, essentiaUy rationalising such effort and formalising procedures, 
rather than facilitating open learning. Without such an Authority having the power to grant degrees in its 
own right, students are still likely to encounter difficulties in tailoring courses to their precise needs. 



3 •2.6 Implications for the Management of Open Access 

It is logical that the management of TPD be organised through existing structures. Two alternatives are 
apparent: open access TPD could be linked either to existing professional development services or to 
school level distance education units. As the latter are primarily curriculum delivery and support services 
for students and home tutors, and restricted in distribution, the former would be the more likely choice. 
These structures for professional development throughout the states in the government sector are managed 
through three-or four-tier structures with associated support centres serving groups of schools and some 
centralised special services. 

In rural areas especially, networks or clusters of schools have also been established whicli already utilise 
telecommunications links. This organisational concept could be readily developed and extended to build a 
national educational network. 

It is evident from the descriptions in this section that interest in TPD in identified priority areas is strong, 
as is interest in extending the use of telecommunications to school cuiriculum delivery and tertiary access. 
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Current provision for TPD may appear from the overview to be fairly comprehensive and indeed much is 
being done. However, average participation rates of three professional development days per teacher in 
non-award activities and of around 12% of teachers in tertiary studies a year (Logan and others, 1990) are 
not high when the scale of the present ongoing changes is considered. In coping with these required 
changes, teachers must be relying primarily on informal and ongoing personal or small group efforts on a 
day-to-day basis as a part of everyday duties. 

Adequate commitments of funding and resources for TPD are essential. The Australian Teachers Union 
and others regret the reduced commiunent to professional development associated firstly with the activities 
of the Hazor Gang' of 1980-81 in closing the Curriculum Development Centre and in reducing funding 
for Commonwealth Education Centres and later in the closure of the Professional Development Program. 
There is no evidence that alternative mechanisms have fully compensated for this loss of support in a 
period of increasing necessity. 

The implications of all these issues also include the need for an open access approach to evolve from 
current provision towards an acceptance into the working lives of Australian teachers. Professional 
development through telecommunications will need to be integrated into everyday practices within 
schools. Distance courses can be added to the selection of programs already available to support teachers 
but will need to focus on enhancing in-school activities and supporting collegial professional 
development in the context of school improvement 

The potential benefits of an open access approach lie as much in its networking capabDities as its ability 
to deliver prepared programs. Encouragement and support for this aspect of telecommunications use must 
be provided. Furthermore, adequate training and support mechanisms will be vital if teachers are to adopt 
the new methods in addition to the many other demands upon their time. 

Accompanying schools' and centres' increased control over funds for professional development has been ar. 
increased application of the 'user-pays' principle evidenced in charges against school budgets, HECd and 
fee-paying courses. Likely consequences may well include an increase in the privatisation of TPD services 
with implications for control of quality and accreditation of such courses, together with greater demands 
for accountability from the customers of educational services. 

Possibilities exist for schools to exploit through contractual arrangements a wide variety of expertise such 
as that which resides in HEIs, CSIRO, computer firms, industry and elsewhere, including other schools 
and systems. 

In addition to the developments of policy, provision and management of TPD, there has also been 
significant growth in the provision and use of communications technology in education. This is outlined 
in the following section. 

3.3 Communications Technology and Education 

Since the early 1980s there has been considerable interest in the application of communications 
technology in Australian education. This interest was given an additional fillip by the launch of the 
AUSSAT satellites in 1985-86. At the same time, microcomputers were being introduced into schooling 
at a rapid rate, some electronic mail systems (e.g. Tasnet) and facsimile machines were starting to be 
used, audio teleconferencing was being developed (especially in South Australia and Queensland), and 
videoconferencing was being talked about. 

In those early 1980s, also, the Commonwealth Department of Education sponsored a variety of trials 
through its Australian Committee on the Educational Use of Telecommunications [ACEUT]. 

The AEC has also demonstrated a long-standing concern over this topic and in 1983 established a Task 
Force on Education anrl Technology which reported its findings in 1985 in Education and 
Technology. Subsequently, this Task Force became the Education Technology Conference which 
deliberated until 1989. 
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In 1988, further govemmenl interest in this area was displayed through iJie House of Representatives 
Standing Committee on Employment, Education and Training ['Brumby Committee*] which conducted an 
inquiry into the potential of new technology, particularly satellite technology to improve educational 
access and outcomes in Australia* Its report. An Apple for the Teacher? Choice and 
Technology in Learning (1989) dealt thoroughly with the concepts and issues relating to this topic. 
Its recommendations were, for the most part, directed at the AEC. 

A new stimulus within the AEC in 1989 resulted in the establishment of a Working Party on the 
Collaboration of Slates in the Use of Satellite for Distance Education. The report of this Working Party, 
Creating a National Communications Framework Tor Educational Delivery, was tabled 
at the AEC Meeting of 15-16 April 1991. Its only recommendation, i.e. to set up another national 
working party, was adopted, with representation to include school, TAPE and higher education as well as 
industry sectors. 

The terms of reference of this new Working Party are far-reaching, including all aspects of 
telecommunications systems and standards, as well as the stimulation and coordination of applications for 
sharing resources and expertise across the shared curriculum elements, industry training and tertiary 
programs. 

This Project, therefore, stops short of making detailed suggestions about a national communications 
policy or networks for education and training, and believes this task is better dealt with by the AEC 
Working Party. 

It is ifnportant to note that TPD is only one of many areas of application for a national communications 
infrastructure. 



3.3.1 Telecommunications Policy 

Telecommunications policy can have a significant impact on open access systems for education and 
training. The implications have been set out in the United States Office of Technology Assessment 
[OTA)] Report as follows: 

Telecommunications policies can be barriers to implementation or they can expedite development. 
They require immediate attention at the national level. In a deregulated telecommunications market 
place, education may be at a disadvantage. However, education could prove to be a significant 
market, as shown by the variety and number of service providers entering the field. For the 
promise of distance learning to be realised, the edi^cation community must make its requirements 
and needs known to the telecommunications policy makers, and policy makers must ensure that 
these needs are considered. Telecommunications policies affects costs, capacity, and types of 
services available to distance education. Yet the federal policy issues in this arena have not been 
reviewed in light of this fast-growing phenomenon (VTA Report on Distance Learning*, Ed, 4:3, 
p.5). 

The Commonwealth government is currently reviewing telecommunications policy. The implications of 
this review for education were dealt with in the report of the 1990-91 AEC Working Party mentioned 
above. 

Essentially, telecommunications is entering a semi-deregulated phase. The new federal government act 
being drafted at present will provide for a second carrier with access to both domestic and international 
markets. The two major carriers will then be: 

(i) a new company formed by the merger of Telecom Australia and OTC [Australian Oversf;as 
Telecommunications Commission]; and 

(ii) another based on the sale of AUSSAT, Australia's domestic satellite agency. 
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A regulatory body, AUSTEL has also been established by the federal government as an independent 
regulator. Its functions extend across all matters relating to interconnectivity, tariffing and technical 
approval. AUSTEL in collaboration with the federal Department of Primary Industries and Energy is in 
the process (late 1991) of commissioning a project to assess the adequacy of telecommunications in rural 
Australia. 

Deregulation under the new act will result in substantial separation of 'reserve' carrier services and those 
open to wider competition. Since teleconferencing is regarded as a value added service, it will therefore be 
open to free competition. 

Government-owned communications systems are permitted to resell capacity on their networks. However, 
rather than utilising this idle capacity for the advantage of education and training, it is possible that 'cost 
recovery' and 'commercial rates' policies will prevail for all users. 

Rates for teleconferencing through traditional channels and ?t new, expanded transmission capacity called 
Integrated Services Digital Network [ISDN], are predicted to fall as competition increases through the 
introduction of a second carrier. 

Prior to the new telecommunications policy taking effect, there have been three major carriers, Telecom, 
OTC and AUSSAT, offering a comprehensive range of services on which networks may be built [Figure 
3]. 



Telecom 


Telecom Australia provides satellite and terrestrial netwoiks and services 




for all forms of teleconferencing: 




* Keylink is the electronic mail service. 








ISDN can be used to provide videoconferencing and all other forms 




of communications. 


OTC 


The Overseas Telecommunications Commission [OTC] provides all 




forms of teleconferencing services as well, but specialises in overseas 




links: 




• OTC Dlalcom is the electronic mail service with international 




connections and is used, for example, by the Computer Pals groups. It 




has a computer-text conferencing software service called Tradepost'. 




Videoconferencing is now possible with over 10 countries via satellite. 


AUSSAT 


Australia's domestic satellite service, AUSSAT, is soon to become part 




of a second, privately-owned carrier. Its services include all forms of 




voice, data and broadcast services based on private networks. In 1991 a 




full range of Public Switched services is expected to be introduced. A 




Major City Earth Station in each capital city provides video (and 




other) uplinks at present 


Figure 3: 


Telecommunications Carriers and Their Services 
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3.3.2 Communication Systems and Provisions in Schools 



Although it was not specified in the brief of this Project to compile a directory of all of the 
communications technology systems in Australia nor to map the facilities existing in schools at present, 
the state reports and general knowledge within the Project Team have enabled a listing of the major 
systems. This is provided in Appendix G. 

The general observation is that governmental, private/commercial. TAEE. university and schools systems 
involving all forms of teleconferencing are evolving rapidly. In the TAFE and university sectors, for 
example, almost $10 million of federal government funds have been spent on video conferencing during 
the three years 1989-91. About half the schools have some form of facsimile, electronic mail and audio 
teleconferencing access, and these facilities are being acquired by other schools rapidly. 

It is of some concern, however, that the various sectors of education and the state authorities are tending 
to set up their own systems without considering the future potential for interconnectivity nationally. It is. 
therefore, a welcome move by the AEC to establish a national Working Party to bring these diverse 
developments together. 



3.3.3 Educational Applications of Telecommunications for TPD. 

During the past ten years or more, there have been a large number of projects which have applied 
communications technology for curriculum delivery, management and various educational services. Those 
seeking to extend access for TPD have been mostly trials or pilot projects. 

Some notable examples which may act as models for further development are described in Appendix I. It 
is appreciated that many other admirable cases are available, but those described in this Report should 
suffice to illustrate the range of possibilities and the potential of open access options. They also indicate 
the scope of the growing reservoir of expertise throughout Australia. 

Networking initiatives such as Remote and Isolated Schools Teleconferencing Sched [RISTS] and 
Computer Pals suggest ways of disseminating local ideas for curriculum enrichment and problem solving 
through audio and computer text conferencing. They also demonstrate means of addressing professional 
isolation. On the other hand, the potential to make use of distant expertise and broaden classroom 
experiences has been realised in the South Australian teleconferencing initiatives in which students could 
converse with a wide variety of people in industry and the community, thus extending their 
understandings of career opportunities and the relevance and interest of classroom activities. This concept 
operates internationally in the UNE Northern Rivers Japanese program with a video conference link via 
ISDN. 

The acceptance and usefulness of advanced telecommunications in Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander 
communities is apparent in the Tanami videoconferencing trials and the RATEP project 

Projects such as the Victorian Telematics Project, Queensland's Tele-Learning and Educational Television 
in Western Australia are responses to the problems of providing adequate curriculum choices and resources 
in rural areas in order to improve access and participation. 

While many of these projects necessarily include TPD. the ELIC telecourse clearly demonstrates the 
effective use of telecommunications for this specific purpose. The need for careful attention to course 
design for integration into local activities and the need for further research are clearly shown when the 
success of this program is compared with the Queensland Inservice Series which received only a limited 
response from teachers and princinals. 
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3 •3.4 Issues in Telecommunications 



Despite many successful projects, the general attitude towards the use of telecommunications for TPD 
seems to be cautious and sceptical. Particular issues in this regard are elaborated in the following sections. 



Telecommunications policies at both state and national levels have a major influence on the general 
access, availability, types of services and affordability of a national communications infrastructure for 
open access in education. Allocation of satellite transponders, of MDS frequencies, as well as licensing 
regulations and pricing do not at present give any special consideration to the needs of education and 
training, which are treated in the same way as all other clients. A more favourable environment for 
education and training is possible through application for limited licences and/or the negotiation of bulk 
concessional rates from providers. 

Another option is for education to take advantage of downtime on the leased lines of state government 
public service networks, as is the case in the Canadian provinces of British Columbia and Alberta. It 
should be possible for these to be used for educational purposes at little or no cost 'after hours' when 
capacity is under-utilised. 

It will be critical for educational use of telecommunications that the AEC Working Party influence the 
shape of policies currently being developed in the national review of telecommunications. 



3.3.4.2 Costs 

The matter of costs and who pays these is of concern to many people as a factor limiting access. Costs 
relate to two areas: 

(i) the capital costs of transmission, reception (terminal) equipment and networking infrastructures; 



(ii) the recurrent costs of using the systems. 

The capital costs usually discriminate against rural and remote communities both in terms of installation 
(e.g., installation of a telephone line in a remote area can cost $1440 compared to $250 in an urban area) 
and transportation of equipment. Many non-government schools also have difficulty in acquiring 
equipment because of budget constraints. It is advantageous that the costs of these items be shared by 
schools and systems, as is the case now, but also that an overall systematic approach to provision be 
adq}ted 

Recurrent communication costs are also of two kinds: 

(i) those subscription and line charges incurred by the user dialling into a network; that is, initiating a 
connection; and 

(ii) the transmissionA>roadcast of programs and information from a production site. 

For computer-text conferencing (and email), audio and audiographic teleconferencing this usually means 
dialling into the telephone network. Options exist for charges to be centralised and therefore carried by the 
system or decentralised and carried by the school or the individual user. This same method of subscription 
can apply to satellite video, since the signal's reception can be switched on selectively after payment of 
the required fee. As numbers of participants increase, the per-person fee drops since the transmission costs 
do not vary with the number of receiving sites. 

Devolution of funding to schools suggests a subscription basis system would be appropriate. It is 
important, however, for systems and schools to have some flexibility in the movement of monies 
between categories so that advantage can be taken of cost-substitution; that is, substituting the cost of 
long-distance communications technology for travel and accommodation costs. The general trend is for the 



3.3*4.1 



Availability and Access 



and 
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cost of long distance communications to drop further while the costs for local connections will increase. 
The perception that communications technology is a costly option is rapidly disappearing, especially 
when compared to existing face-to-face methods. A rather dramatic example in this regard is the nation 
wide meeting of an estimated 100,000 teachers of the Australian Teachers' Federation in February 1990 
using Skychannel satellite video which cost around S3 1,000. This is less than the cost of a postage 
stamp for a letter to each participant 



3.3.4.3 Resources 

The need for more effective deployment of resources was also apparent in comments in the State 
reports. In rural communities especially, a growing number of educational 'centres' are being established 
so that.it is possible for one community to have several centres (study centre, education centre, open 
learning centre, satellite receiving site, etc.) all with similar missions, while other communities have 
none. A policy and mechanism should exist for sharing and pooling of resources through the co-location 
of facilities and services. 



3.3.4.4 User Concerns 

It is commonly believed that it is not possible to substitute effectively for face-to-face teaching and 
learning, but there is growing evidence in Australia and overseas showing that the use of communications 
technology can be at least as effective as face-to-face methods for a variety of purposes (e.g. see Linking 
for Learning and examples provided in Appendix H). 

Another issue, then, evident from the above, is the training of all participants. Because technology 
enables a new set of delivery options, specialists, usually referred to as 'instructional designers', require 
new understandings in order to fully exploit the expanding options most effectively. Similarly, there are 
skills which all users need to learn to ensure successful use of the technology. The University of South 
Australia and Deakin University jointly offer two postgraduate awards in Distance Education through 
distance modes and include an optional unit on technology in education. The University of Technology, 
Sydney also provides such courses. However, despite initiatives such as these, opportunities in this area 
need to be increased for both pre-service and employed teachers. 

Insufficient attention to these skills appears in teacher pre-service courses and few non-award s^inars and 
workshops are available. Teachers are not likely to embrace the potential of these new systems if they are 
unaware of the options or if they resist change. 



3 ♦3.4. 5 Network Matters 

While everyone seems to agree that collaboration for rationalisation across systems and sectors is 
a good ideav in principle, there are all kinds of reasons why it doesn't work in practice. The growing 
climate of competition among educational institutions and the profit motive are now tending to drive the 
mission of educational establishments rather than service to the community. It is evident, however, that 
no single institution or sector of education can afford to 'go it alone' with regard to installing a 
communications infrastructure. A joint effort through the pooling of resources is appropriate at the 
present time. Governments can, and are, encouraging this kind of collaboration through conditions or 
priorities for funding. This is preferable to providing grants to individual applicants who may then decide 
on systems which are unlikely to be compatible. 

Compatibility and obsolescence were additional concerns of contiibutors to the Project. 
Obsolescence is a fact of modern times. It can only be dealt with through budgeting for on-going 
maintenance and renewal of the system. In Victoria, equipment pools maximise the utilisation of these 
resources. The matter of compatibility in most cases is becoming less of a problem as equipment is 
increasingly made to interconnect, and mtemational standards are developed and adopted. The most viable 
national systems are those which do not rely on a specific type of terminal equipment Examples are 
electronic mail, satellite video and audio teleconferencing systems. 
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Another aspect of this issue is the chance of adopting 'dead end' technology. There are some single- 
function audiographic devices which may be in this category. The general rule is to purchase 
multipurpose, versatile equipment which can become part of a migration path as new developments 
•,merge. This has been referred to as 'future proofing'. Most, if not all forms of interactive 
communications are converging onto the microcomputer; so a useful basis for consideration is 
audiographics which can then grow into vidc<DConferencing. 

The quality and availability of a sufficient number of telephone lines are still problematical in some areas 
of Australia. It is therefore difficult for a system to be based wholly on real time multipoint audio or 
computer-text conferencing. The broadcast of data via satellite is an important option to overcome some 
of the difficulties encountered by the terrestrial system. 

Another network concern is the proposal to use public broadcasting television and radio services (either 
ABC or commercial) for education and training. Although on the face of it this appears to be a fruitful 
avenue to pursue there are three basic problems which were identified from trials in the United States over 
the past ten years: 

(i) broadcasting networks have their own priorities and these will always override the needs of any 
educational group; 

(ii) broadcasting standards require a quality of production beyond the capacity or budgets of educational 
groups; and 

(iii) broadcasting networks are reluctant to allow or provide for real time interactive options 
('teleconferencing'). 

These issues all need to be addressed by the AEC if there is to be a national communications 
infrastructure developed for education and training. 

An additional matter of some concern is the present lack of educational material to enable the remote 
commercial satellite services to fulfil their licence requirement of 278 hours of educational programming 
in 1990-91, and double this in 1991-92. In Queensland, the Education Department is producing 90 
minutes per week for QSTV - which is far short of the total requirement. It is understood that the RCTS 
licensees are now applying to have this requirement for educational time abolished. This is indicative of 
the need for funds to support the design/development/production of courseware as well as to establish 
communications infrastructures. 



3 ,3 ,5 Research Needs 

With the rapid developments of open access and the proliferation of communications technology there is 
good reason why several educators are expressing caution and concern that very little evaluative or research 
information is available. This report makes specific recommendations on priority areas for research in 
Section 5. . 



3.4 Summary 

This section has indicated the growing resources and considerable experimentation in the educational 
applications of technology. Very little of this work, however, has been specifically directed to the 
professional development of teachers. 

Concern has been expressed about the cost, appropriateness and accessibility of provisions based on 
advanced technologies, and there is little doubt that much more experimental work needs to be done and 
more experience gained before it could be claimed that their use would be widely accepted for TPD. This 
does not, however, detract from the benefits to be gained and should not deter such developmental work. 




At present the role of telecommunications and other technologies, although essential in some areas, is 
seen as complementary to existing methods. As communications facilities become more widespread 
access will remain limited unless continuing support and training in their use is available. The costs in- 
volved in developing high quality distance education materials, irrespective of their means of delivery, can 
be very high, and production can lake considerable time. This long lead time can be a disadvantage if 
programs are needed quickly or for a relatively small audience. 

Coordination and rationalisation of program development through the AEC will be advantageous for 
programs of broad applicability. High developmental costs can be offset from travel and replacement 
allowances. 

The obvious move in Australia, as overseas, is to deliver education and training into the place of work 
and into the home to ensure access which is convenient in terms of both location and time. 

The overseas and Australian experience indicates that for large groups over large areas one-way video via 
satellite and return interactive audio using the telephone system, plus the use of facsimile and computer- 
text (email, bulletin boards and textconferencing), is the most pervasive and efficient combination of 
technologies. It is also the most economical in that large groups and flexibility in grouping and re- 
grouping, depending on needs, are possible. Satellite video is not, however, always the best educational 
option, nor should it be used to the exclusion of other options, like print materials or tapes. 

For state, regional and cluster groups of schools audio and computer-based audiographics teleconferencing, 
as well as electronic mail and facsimile, provide an excellent range of options for almost all purposes. 

Policies, provision and systems relating to TPD vary considerably across Australia. There is no feasible 
way nor is it necessary to rationalise or standardise lhes>;. Neither is it possible to ask all systems to stop 
what they are doing and begin again on a new national system. 

Inherent in the diversity of systems in existence, however, are the ingredients of a cooperative national 
policy for courseware design and development, for an educational communications network and 
management infrastructures. If the vision of the 'ideal scenario* is shared by all stakeholders, then a 
cooperative national policy will assist them in making future decisions to steer development towards the 
effective and efficient use of telecommunications for professional development for teachers and, more 
generally, for all education and training across Australia. 
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Section 4 Characteristics of a Responsive Policy for Open 
Access for TPD 



No policy on distance learning for professional development of teachers can operate in a policy vacuum, 
and a policy cannot be formulated in isolation. In particular, professional development through an open 
access policy needs to be consistent with policy formulation on the continuing education of teachers and 
teacher education generally. Neither of these areas as yet boasts a national policy and while the proposal 
of such specific policy lies beyond the task of this Project, nevertheless the general direction such a 
policy should take must be considered. 

Nine criteria by which the appropriateness of professional development through distance learning policy 
proposals and their implementation can be evaluated will be outlined in this section within three main 
categories: professional, socio-political and feasibility criteria. These criteria were developed from 
considerarion of previously published principles, policy statements and reports, emerging trends for the 
resolution of teacher education issues in Australia and from criteria for evaluating education policies 
proposed bv Mitchell (1986). 

The criteria also incorporate the Project Team's perception of national opinion as to the goals or ideal 
scenario which policy aims to create. 

The nine criteria are that open access for professional development policy should: 
with reference to the teaching profession, 

(i) impmve the quality of educational experiences for teachers and students; 

(ii) improve equity of access to professional development; 

(iii) support teacher professionalism; 

(iv) support career planning for teachers; 

(v) improve the working conditions of teachers; 

in the socio-political area, 

(vi) be democratic; 

(vii) increase social justice; 

(viii) value local identities; 

and in terms of feasibility, 

(ix) be realistic and achievable. 

Each of these criteria contains a number of sub-elements which are elaborated in this section. 



4.1 Criteria Relevant to the Teaching Profession 



4. 1.1 Professional development policy proposals should improve the quality of 
educational experiences for teachers and students* 

In the final analysis, changes in educational practice should provide benefits for students as well as 
teachers: richer, varied, more individualised learning experiences attending to the personal, social, 
academic and economic needs of future citizens. 

It is necessary to consider if the policy proposals are likely to provide such improvements in the quality 
of education. 
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4.1.2 Professional development policy proposals should improve equity of 
access to activities and programs* 



Assessment of effectiveness in meeting this criterion involves consideration of those groups and 
individuals who may have difficulty in obtaining access to professional development activities and 
programs. 

Access for teachers in government and non>govemment sectors of education in isolated and rural areas 
should be a priority in developing national policy. The policy should also be evaluated in the extent to 
which it mitigates the effects of the numerous factors that limit access. These include awareness of 
courses, course prerequisites, location, costs, quotas, course design, familiarity with delivery mode, po- 
sition in school, availability of time and personal circumstances. 

Special consideration needs lo be given to disadvantaged groups such as unemployed teachers and those 
working in less desirable situations. 

It must then be asked: 

• Do the policy proposals improve awareness of and participation in professional development 
activities? 

• Do funding formulae positively discriminate for teachers with special needs or in remote locations 
to ensure equity? 



4.1.3 Professional development policy proposals should support teacher 
professionalism. 

Several state reports referred to the issue of teacher professionalism. While no accepted terminology exists 
nationally, the Schools Council, The Australian Teachers Union, the Australian Teachers Federation and 
various state reports (e.g. NSW and Queensland) use the terminology of professional growth or de- 
velopment 

The need to strengthen teacher professionalism is clearly emerging. Focus on Schools (1989) states: 

The organisational environment must encourage and support teachers' professionalism ... 
trust in the abilities and professional judgement of employees ... encourage staff to take 
responsibility for, and respond to, the needs of students, (p.39). 

A profession is characterised by possession of a body of skills and knowledge continually modified and 
improved by research, exercise of judgement over the specific contextual application of that skill and 
knowledge, a code of ethics and control over admission to the profession (Houle, cited by Brennan, 1990). 
Professionals have tended in the past to be self-employed, a situation that does not normally apply to 
teachers. Employers and educational institutions have become the dominant gatekeepers to the teaching 
profession while teachers* freedom to exercise professional judgement has been constrained by mandated 
requirements. 

The social responsibilities of teaching led the Australian Teachers Union to promote a notion of 
democratic professionalism which: 

does not seek to mystify professional work, nor to unreasonably restrict access to that 
work; [but] facilitates participation in decision-making by students, parents and others, and 
seeks to develop a broader understanding in the community of how it operates. 

(Australian Teachers Union, 1991b, p.21) 

The concept of professionalism increasingly includes accountability as well as responsibility in both the 
individual and collective sense. 
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As indicated above, there is a rhetoric about teacher professionalism in many recent documents by the 
executive management for practitioners. To a lesser extent, the rhetoric is also espoused by teachers 
themselves in the context of different conditions and environments of practice. Any cooperative national 
policy must aim ultimately to link all levels of educational and managerial policy and practice to create a 
professional teaching workforce. 

Both in rhetoric and in the design of administrative and management structures, professional development 
policy should support teacher professionalism and with this in mind, the following questions may be 
asked: 

• Do the policy proposals facilitate communication and coUegiality amongst working professionals? 

• Do the policy proposals enable dissemination of research findings and expert opinion on quality 
teaching and learning? 

• Do the policy proposals encourage critical awareness in teachers of their professional practice? 
4.1.4 Professional development policy proposals should TaciHtate career 



Professional development is part of a continuum from initial to continuing teacher education and is 
increasingly being viewed as a career-long necessity. 

Various standardised procedural formulae have also been proposed using a 'carrots or sticks' approach 
usually based on prescriptions for quantity of TPD in terms of dollars and/or time. Teachers Learning 
(1988) proposed that 5% of Commonwealth Recurrent Grants to states be allocated for teacher develop- 
ment while the Ebbeck Report (Teacher Education in Australia, 1990) suggested a standard ten 
days or 2% of teachers' salaries. In Australia's Teachers, NBEET outlined a system of requirements, 
entitlements and options in an integrated model for teachers' career structures. 

In the context of these recent reports, award agreements and special agreements in many states, procedural 
options already exist for the recognition of professional development activities for crediu These include: 

• units of credit based on time or content; 

• formal awards; 

• salary increments; 

• promotion; 

• registration renewal; and 
professional recognition. 

These options need to be explored for their educational usefubess in the career structures and life histories 
of teachers. Developments in award restructuring will take this into account However, it must be noted 
that the integration of TPD with career structures is a complex task that does not fall within the brief of 
this Project. The policy framework proposed here must, however, contribute to the construction of 
flexible and acceptable mechanisms for the nation-wide recognition of TPD. 

Questions relating to this criterion include: 

• Do the policy proposals provide teachers with the power over self-determination of their careers? 

• Do the policy proposals provide formal award, status or promotional incentives for teachers to 
undertake professional development? 



planning for teachers. 
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4.1*5 Professional development policy should improve working conditions for 
all teachers and in particular, overcome the disadvantages of working in 
professional isolation* 

Peer referral and consultation is a critical element in effectively and competently discharging professional 
obligations. Teachers in rural and remote schools as well as subject specialists in larger urban schools are 
frequently forced to rely entirely on their own ability and prior experience and training, as they lack the 
equipment, lime and contacts to utilise the expertise of their counterparts. 

While the importance of communication has already been stressed with relation to teacher 
professionalism, it may also be asked: 

• Do the policy proposals alleviate the current adverse effects of geographic and situational 
professional isolation? 



4*2 Socio-political Criteria 



4*2*1 Professional development policy should be democratic* 

This involves the policy reflecting the goals and interests of {all} legitimate stakeholders, while still 
embodying the larger public interest, (Mitchell, 1986). 

Various interest groups have participated in the formulation of this professional development policy 
framework proposed in this Report Their legitimate interests need to be incorporated and properly 
balanced throughout the process of policy formulation and implementation. 

Questions that might be asked of the proposed policy and procedures adopted for its future realisation 
under this criterion are: 

• Do the management structures for formulating and implementing the policy encourage decision- 
making as close as possible to the site of actions? 

Is policy formulation free from distortion in language and contradiction? 

• Do stakeholders have ongoing involvement in the implementation and enactment of the policy? 

4*2*2 Professional development should assist in attaining social justice* 

Social justice in the educational context refers to achieving equity of outcomes for teachers and students of 
varied backgrounds currently disadvantaged (Quality of Education Review Committee (1985). 

Educational disadvantage may be related to: 

• rural and remote location; 
aboriginality; 

non-English speaking or other ethnic/cultural background; 
gender, 

professional isolation; 

• socio-economic and personal circumstances; and 

• exceptionality. 

It should be asked: 

• Do the policy proposals assist in redressing issues of disadvantage? 
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4*2*3 Pro. 'ssional development policy should respect and value local identities 
and aspirations. 

The demands of democracy have the potential to standardise or reduce commitments to the lowest 
common denominator. There may be a tendency also to regard 'different' as 'deficient'. Together, local 
realities form a beneficial amalgam of diversity to be welded for the interests of all rather than overriden 
for the sake of uniformity and ease of management. The quest for excellence also demands that local and 
]:)ersonal interests are supported and allowed to flourish. 

We might ask: 

• Do the policy proposals facilitate input into the national development of the teaching profession 
from the richness of knowledge and perspectives of community groups? 

• Do policy proposals allow for local needs and expertise to be incorporated into TPD activities? 



4*3 Feasibility Criterion 

4*3*1 Professional development policy should be realistic and feasible* 

The extent to which various dimensions of realism and feasibility are met in a national policy may be 
assessed by answering the following questions: 

• Do the policy proposals show a favourable cost-benefit compared to other alternatives? 

• Are the policy proposals economically and politically feasible? 

Note: The distinction may be made between 'cost-benefit', cost effectiveness' and 'cost utility'. While 
the DLITE Project did not undertake a formal enquiry into these, nor was it required to do so. 
there are many aspects of cost-benefit in the Report. Further research is needed in this area. 

Economic feasibility suggests that the policy should encourage the development of a national distance 
learning infrastructure which includes a system-wide communications technology infrastructure. 

The development of infrastructures for the distance learning of teachers cannot occur in isolation from the 
development of infrastructures for other educational purposes. The communications infrastructure of a 
nation is a shared facility of benefit to education as a whole, to teacher education, and to commerce and 
industry, generally. A professional development policy should support a national perspective in the future 
development of communications infrastructure and encourage the interlinkage of state communications 
infrastructures. It should also seek to maximise the benefits to education of telecommunications policy. 

Political feasibility entails consideration of various political interests and integration with other policy 
areas. Therefore: 

• Are tlie policy proposals consistent and integrated with other policy, for example, in teacher and 
distance education? 

• Does other existing policy lend maximum support to the framework proposed in this Report? 

• Do the policy proposals provide a sound basis for future planning and guidelines for long-term 
rather than short-term actions? 

• Do the policy proposals have both an appropriate theory of teaching and learning and an adequate 
conception of human behaviour in complex organisations (Mitchell, 1986) with regard to 
professional development? 

• Do the policy propo:^s recognise and attempt to ameliorate the organisational, political, 
ideological and socio-cultural forces which will resist its implementation? 

• Will the proposed policy framework be sufficiently flexible in its implementation to be responsive 
to local needs while at the same time provide overall guidance towards agreed national goals? 
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4,4 Summary 



These criteria provide a basis on which ihe proposed policy framework may be evaluated in terms of 
desirable aims for education and the teaching profession, social and political values and general feasibility. 
The questions included for each criterion need to be answered by the policy statements in the following 
section, and ihose answers are diffused throughout those policy statements. That is, there is not a simple 
correlation between each question and a specific policy statement. Some questions may be answered only 
through implementation. 

The criteria may also be applied to subsequently formulated policy, and the strategies adopted for 
implementation. Section 5 elaborates the proposed policy framework developed through the extensive 
consultative processes of the DLITE project. 
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Section 5 Proposals for a Policy Framework 



Evolving from ihe information and considerations of the previous Sections a number of key policy 
elements have been crj'stalised. These are presented here, with brief discussion of each, grouped according 
to three general policy areas: 

(i) the design and development of professional development activities for open access; 

(ii) the necessary communications infrastructure; and 

(iii) the management or organisational infrastructure for coordinating, operating, maintaining, 
supporting and monitoring professional development through distance learning. 

It is expected that these proposals, when adopted, will comprise a national cooperative policy for the 
application of open access methods and systems to TPD. 



5.1 Program Design and Development Infrastructure 

5.1«1 The planning, design, development and delivery of open access profes- 
sional development activities will be a collaborative process involving 
employers, providers and teachers* 

There is a dominant perception in many states that most professional development activities and 
continuing education programs have been formally planned and implemented by employers, Higher 
Education Institutions, or those responsible for policy formulation who are usually in executive man- 
agement without participation of teachers. 

Those people who are required to enact the policy, usually practitioners, are seen to have little part in this 
whole process. At best, they have been permitted a passive consultative role. The conscious and 
unconscious assumption by stakeholders is that there is a policy-practice dichobmy. 

^Collaboration' implies a 'working together' of all relevant parties to ensure the activities are worthwhile 
to the users. Therefore, in all phases of planning, development, design, implementation, enactment and 
assessment, links need to be established among various groups for greater effectiveness and productivity. 
That is, a collaborative process assumes a community of participants from all levels of decision-making 
who themselves engage in decision-taking which reflects two-way communication and interaction as well 
as sampling diverse value positions. 

This conception of collaboration could also lead to a stronger commitment to joint development and 
facilitation of TPD activities between local practitioners and central support units encouraging local 
ownership which is a particularly essential consideration in abonginal communities. 

Strategy Ideas 

• A first step in implementing this policy idea is for all employers, support elements and providers 
to ensure that practising teachers, perhaps through their professional associations and unions, are 
included and/or represented in planning and advisory groups for professional development and 
teacher education generally. Participation and collaboration then need to be publicised. The 
Tasmanian, Western Ausuxdian and Queensland consortia are examples of collaboration at the State 
level, 

• Communications technology can be used to integrate local and supporting efforts for TPD and to 
involve people, not otherwise able to take part, in the planning, design, development and 
evaluation of professional development activities. 
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5.1.2 A comprehensive range of professional development activities will be 
made available in a variety of open access modes which adopt appropriate 
adult learning and distance learning principles. 



If the goal of facilitating the professional developnr.ent of all teachers throughout Australia via open 
access is accepted, then significant work needs to be undertaken to develop a wide and diverse range of 
activities. This is necessary for a variety of reasons, including: 

• different individuals and groups will require different professional development activities according 
to needs; 

• there are multiple contexts in which these needs will have to be met; and 

• the needs of individuals and groups will change with changes in values, perspectives and the 
conditions of work within which these nee< s have to be met. 

Up until ilie present, there has been no recognised, coherent and systematic attempt to produce 
professional development programs and activities for all teachers in Australia in open access formats. 
While there have been individual activities and programs of excellence around the nation and within states 
and territories, these have been presented as single entities generally unrelated to other professional 
development initiatives or to credit-granting mechanisms. 

Furthermore, when activities have been produced in the 'distance mode', this was usually limited to hard- 
copy print format with, perhaps, audio and/or video tapes. Recently there have been some attempts to 
include computer assisted programs. With the range of existing and emerging communications 
technologies, including broadcast radio and television and various forms of interactive t/ileconferencing, it 
is now time to look at an expanded variety of modes for the design and delivery of open access. 

Strategy Ideas 

• The strategy of targeted funding by the Commonwealth government should be used to accelerate 
the conversion of existing award and non-award professional development programs in top priority 
areas to open access formats. 

This would include: 

conversion of existing face-to-face activities to open access mode; and 

conversion of existing hard-copy (print) distance education courses to modularised segments 

using communications technology as appropriate. 

• Specifications for all new professional development activities funded by the Commonwealth 
government and other systems should ensure that appropriate open access options are considered in 
both the planning and the design of the activities. 

It is noteworthy here that existing DEET Projects of National Significance for the development of 
professional development (*inservice') modules do not specify the need for distance learning 
versions. 

• Higher Education Institutions, particularly Ae DECs, should increase the variety of media and 
delivery options when converting subject units/modules to open access mode. (Note that the TAPE 
sector in a number of States is undertaking tliis process for its print-based external studies courses.) 

• The initiatives of teachers, professional associations, schools and school clusters should be 
supported in terms of planning, production, and even 'exporting' their activities/programs/packages 
to others. 

• A major national goal should be to ensure a significant increase in award and non-award 
professional development activities available in the open access mode by 1995. 
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• Existing professional development initiatives should be documented and disseminated listing 
availability options. This strategy relates also to proposed policy item S.3.3 on a database for open 
access professional development activities. 

5.1.3 Locally initiated professional dialogue* support and problem-solving is an 
essential element in TPD and the use of distance communications 
facilities for this purpose will be both encouraged and resourced. 

It is important that the use of distance communication technology not be restricted to the off-loading of 
prepackaged programs. Rather, such technologies should also be used to promote collegial, peer-to-peer 
networking between teachers as a means of exchanging effective approaches, providing consultancy and 
support and facilitating concentration of effort on common problems. 

Such networking would mean that knowledge and skills available in localities are used to greater effect 
and that packaged programs have practical application. 

Strategy Ideas 

• Funding and access mechanisms need to enable growth of informal networks. Professional 
associations can play an important role in facilitating this and should be supported to do so. 

• Ideas for networking should be identified and publicised, e.g. uses of electronic bulledn boards and 
audio teleconferencing. 

• Seeding grants could be allocated for networking projects on priority topics. 



5.1.4 Research will be supported for innovative uses of communications 
technologies for the professional development of teachers. 

Open access through distance education and die use of communications technology can be an effective 
means for facilitating professional development. However, as die U.S. Congress Office of Technology 
Assessment (1989) concluded: 

There is no single best model of instance learning. The quality and effectiveness of distance 
learning are determined by instructional design and technique, the selection of appropriate 
technologies, and the quality of interaction afforded to learners. 

The report also noted that the federal government could contribute greatly to the quality and effectiveness 
of distance education through its traditional role in providing funding to support research. Similar benefits 
of quality learning and education will apply to the Australian situation if a systematic research program is 
implemented 

During 1989-90 in Australia Uiere have been many millions of dollars spent on, or committed to, 
communications technologies for education. This includes, for example, approximately $3.27 million for 
videoconferencing equipment in the tertiary sector and $2 million for first year university programs by 
television. On the oUier hand, research into any aspect of this type of education seems to be very limited. 
It is a matter of urgency that research be undertaken to avoid duplication of effort, failed programs and 
wastage of funds. 

Four types of research are needed: 

(i) mapping to detennine the existing provision of courseware and equipment; 

(ii) basic research on learning via distance delivery; 

(iii) applied studies to test the quality and type of open access activities against the quality of 
learning. Effective open access program design models need to be identified, developed and tested; 
and 

(iv) evaluation to assess the impact of policies and practices in terms of outcomes and benefits to 
teachers and children. 
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Priorities for research, in the view of the Project Team and participants of the Melbourne Forum 
conducted as part of this study aie: 

(1) the quality and effectiveness of open access/distance learning options including standards to assess 
and accredit courses using communications technologies; 

(2) 'instructional design' and techniques relating to the various open access options; 

(3) the selection of appropriate technologies to meet educational objectives; and 

(4) the quality and importance of interaction in various open access options. 

Strategy Ideas 

• The AEC commission the national mapping required. 

• Telecommunications carriers should be approached to jointly fund research into the use of 
communications technology for open access education. These projects could focus on selected 
technologies. 

• The ARC should be requested to list this area of research as one of national priority. 

• State Consortia for TPD should include research in their terms of reference. 

• An institution should be commissioned to keep an electronic register of relevant Australian 
research projects which will be accessed through Australian Academic and Research Network 
[AARNET], and in turn work with the International Council for Distance Learning database that 
the British Open University is maintaining for the Commonwealth of Learning. 



5.1.5 While encouraging minima] duplication, all higher education institutions 
and other providers involved in the provision of professional development 
activities for teachers will be supported to ensure equity of access to 
those programs through open access modes. 

Of particular concern across the country is the present federal government policy on distance education in 
HEIs which has led to a number of 'non-DECs' (universities without Distance Education Centres) 
withdrawing from distance education since a portion of their funding must transfer to a DEC for course 
development This has extended not only to the formal award programs but also to non-award continuing 
professional development activities. The original intention was that thf non-DECs should remain, where 
appropriate, as specialist providers of unique courses by external studies. 

There needs to be some incentive for all HEIs to enter into cooperative arrangements with each other and 
with other providers to extend their professional development offerings into the open access mode so that 
the rich resources of all institutions are made accessible to all teachers throughout Australia. Although the 
non-DEC/specialist providers have entered into agreements with DECs, it is also true that some former 
distance providers conjured up alternative extension programs or 'flexible offerings' for explicitly political 
or educational reasons. 

Beyond ensuring the economic viability of DECs and their continued and improved services fcM* TPD, the 
DEC oligopoly over 'external studies' is seen by many interest groups in this Project to be impacting 
negatively on the quality of facilities for TPD. Policies which act as deterrents or result in under-resourced 
and/or inadequate alternative provision require revision. Open access via telecommunications should, and 
likely will, increasingly become a tool and an educational resource for all organisations involved in TPD 
for both internal and ofT-campus students. 

In addition, there is an increasing range of technologies that support cooperative arrangements. Electronic 
mail, facsimile, computer assisted learning and flexible attendance times have not only blurred the 
distinction between 'internal' and 'external' study but also offer possibilities of more consultative and 
systematic approaches for HEIs to professional development Until recently, many HEIs have employed 
resources mainly to improve communications facilities for administrative purposes but there is now a 
rapid growth in the use of these facilities for teaching purposes. 
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Any funding scheme lo increase the distance learning and communications technology options of 
professional development should, therefore, be open to all providers, and the proposed policy of 
differential (lower) funding for external students should be reviewed. It is now increasingly possible for all 
providers to access communications and information systems for the development and delivery of 
professional development activities, and they should be supported in the extension of their services in 
these ways. 

Strategy Ideas 

• Deregulation of higher education distance provisions for teachers should be supported. 

5.1.6 Professional development activities will be designed for maximum 

flexibility and portability. 

Portability is a complex issue. 

Portability in the broad sense is the capacity of an item to be used in an environment 
different from that in which it was developed. It is limited by technical and human factors 
(Collis and De Diana, 1990) and while there may always be some technical difficulties which remain 
unresolved for some time, the human factors are likely to be even more significant in the long term. 
Technological incompatibility occurs through many factors such as different computer languages, 
operating systems and memory requirements, and while major projects on interfacing and protocols are 
ongoing there is as yet no clear directive for future development. On the human side, differences in 
curriculum, pedagogy and didactic style will restrict general applicability. It must also be recognised that 
technology and educational software reflect the cultural values and assumptions of the society that 
developed it, thus restricting its acceptance and usefulness in other cultures. 

Part of the rationale for this policy proposal is economy of scale for professional development activities 
of national relevance. The proposed policy framework should guide providers in the design and production 
of courses or open access packages in such a way that they can be used by a range of teacher groups across 
the country. 

Sensitivity to the technological, culuiral and other factors limiting portability would be an important first 
step in improving portability, l-ocalisation* strategies and the involvement of teachers in all phases of 
courseware design and development is also advisable as indicated in 5.1.1. (De Diana and Collis, 1990). 

In some cases a package may be just a conceptual framework so people in local contexts can select 
appropriate content; in other cases, it may be a total package which can be used without modification 
anywhere in the country. It is conceivable, for example, that certain programs in 'leadership' could be 
produced for delivery throughout Australia by satellite video with state or locally valued content added 
tlirough audio teleconference or local workshops. Many options ^ike this need to be considered in the 
design and production of activities to provide maximum flexibility and portability. It is accepted that 
many local and informal activities may never be portable in this sense. 

Policy on the regulation, financing and support systems for computer software are areas where 
governments may exert significant influence over portability (Olivieri, 1990). Standardisation policies, 
copyright, tax incentives to buy or adapt software, and incentives or sponsorship of research, development 
or adaptation are areas through which government leverage may improve portability. 

Another aspect of portability relates to obtaining equivalent credit and using the professional development 
credit across systems, states and tertiary institutions towards awards or for promotional purposes (credit 
uansfer or portability). 

When this statement is taken in combination with 5.1.2, then the guiding principles for the development 
of activities for open access are: 




• adult learning principles arc employed; 

• distance learning principles are employed; 
economies of scale arc considered where appropriate; 

• general applicability/usefulness will be considered in program design and development; 

• flexibility of use will be maximised, for example through modularisation, sequencing, times of 
entry and exit, etc. ('open learning*); and 

• sympathy with local needs will be achieved through involvement of users in all phases of planning 
and development and through local strategies to particularise broader areas of the content core. 



Strategy Ideas 

The AEC, employers and Deans of Teacher Education in HEIs need to initiate development of 
national guidelines for the portability of award and non-award professional development activities. 

• A coordinated, cooperative approach to program development should be adopted by the AEC. 

• National learning exchanges and workshops on TPD should be sponsored to share expertise and 
materials. 



5.2 Communications Infrastructure 



5.2.1 State and Commonwealth governments will collaborate to develop a 
national communications infrastructure for open access to education and 
training. 

It is the responsibility of the State and Commonwealth governments to collaborate on and fund the 
establishment of a national communications infrastructure for equity of access to education and training 
and to make optimum use of scarce resources and expertise. The new AEC Working Party on a National 
Communications Framework for Educational Delivery seems to provide a mechanism with the potential 
to make collaboration on a national infrastructure a reality. It is expected that open access for TPD will be 
an important early consideration of this Working Party. 

There are already several state level systems being established independently and there are the rudiments of 
a university videoconferencing network evolving among universities and TAPE systems. However, 
coordination of effort to date has been minimal. It is likely that if the present circumstances prevail the 
'railway gauge' syndrome will again be experienced as the state systems meet at the bcffders. 

No single institution or individual system can afford to set up a complete communicatior*; technology 
infrastructure for professional development. Where this is being attempted it is resulting in inadequate and 
incompatible systems. This is educationally and economically indefensible. 

The communications system for education and training is the responsibility of government** as are, for 
example, other sectors of the country's public service activity. A national telecommunications system is 
analogous to a national transport system. It should be noted, however, that private industr>' is also 
showing considerable interest in such an infrastructure, perhaps as part of iraimng guarantee requirements, 
and will be willing to participate in the establishment and maintenance of such a system for its own 
training and administrative purposes. The Queensland Open Learning Centre Network, the Adelaide TAPE 
Network, The Victorian TAPE Off-Campus Network, the NSW TAPE Open Learning Network and the 
WA Pilbara 'Livcnet' Project, are good examples of this general direction. These have been supported 
strongly by state governments and its agencies and are receiving increasing support from industry. 

A national telecommunications policy needs to reflect the special place of education in society and to take 
account of the fact that education does not of necessity or primarily represent a major revenue-generating 
'industry'. It is a public service system which requires specific legislation to support its functions. 
Because th^ t ^lscommunicaiions acts are being reviewed, it is timely for submissions to be made to the 
federal Department of Transport and Communications [DOT AC] in respect of the needs of education. 
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Strategy Ideas 



The desirable strategy will likely be a combination of somt legislation to give 'education* special 
consideration in terms of access and fees and a collaboration of educational authorities to enable 
bulk purchase of telecommunications capacity on various systems. The issues relating to this 
matter are contained within the terms of reference of the AEC Working Party. 



5.2.2 Open access professional development activities will be accessible to ev- 
ery teacher in Australia via multimedia communications facilities. 

In addition to the national infrastructure proposed in 5.2.1, a comprehensive system will aim ultimately 
at providing access to professional development activities via communications technology which may be 
located in every school and education centre in Australia and ultimately in people's homes. In the interim, 
however, it is accepted that a network of community centres may be the first point of access for many 
teachers. These centres (variously called support centres, teachers' centres, education resource centres, open 
learning centres, study centres, 'telecottages*) would continue to have a role in these communities for the 
long term, although their roles may shift to alternative kinds of informational, educational, training and 
support services to the community. 

Communications technologies are becoming relatively commonplace in many schools as indicated in 
Section 3.3 and Appendix G. These technologies (and networks) are being used mostly for school 
curriculum and administrative purposes. It is necessary now to extend provision of these technologies to 
all schools and then to stimulate their use for TPD activities. 

Every school should have an open access communication centre or 'classroom studio', which in large 
schools may be a separate room or rooms specifically designed for the purpose or in small schools may 
be a special comer or area set aside, perhaps in the library. 

The basic equipment required for electronic mail (computer-text conferencing), facsimile, audio 
teleconferencing and satellite video conferencing (live one-way video with interactive audio) is: 

microcomputer and modem; 
facsimile; 

loudspeaker telephone; 

one or two telephone lines; 

a satellite receiving dish and related equipment; 

a VCR and video monitor. 

It is estimated that this would cost an average of $10,000 per school. However, almost 50 per cent of 
such provision already exists across Australia, so the total cost would be only about $50 - $60 million to 
ensure a basic communication centre in every school. 

An important aspect of this communication centre is that teachers (and students) wUl have the power to 
send as well as receive. They can, therefore, initiate their own networking for peer-to-peer professional 
support and tap regionally or centrally developed initiatives. 

These school-based centres would also provide some commercial opportunities for schools through their 
use by other community groups, industry and business. 

Apportioning the recurrent costs of using these facilities will need to be determined through school and 
system policies. The potential for cost substitution from other account categories such as travel will need 
to be noted. Productivity gains through the use of communications technology will also need to be 
considered. Communications can no longer be seen as a luxury or as an extra cost, but rather as essential 
equipment for each school to access resources and services to enhance teaching and learning. 




In remote areas of Australia the costs remain significantly higher for the delivery, installation, 
maintenance and recurrent charges of communications equipment Remote areas will require differential 
funding in their favour because of these higher costs. 

It is important that school-level access to a wider range of selected communications facilities and systems 
be extended as quickly as possible if the feasibility of any nationwide plan for TPD through open access 
is to be instituted. 

Another potential of a comprehensive school-based communication system is that any and all providers 
can enter into a subscription-driven model for the provision of curriculum support and TPD. This model 
is common overseas and, with the devolution of funding to school level in Australia, schools should have 
the resources and flexibility to make purchasing decisions to meet their needs. 

Strategy Ideas 

• An audit of ail existing communications equipment and facilities in schools would provide the 
basis for detailed planning for a comprehensive system for all schools. This exercise should also be 
referred to the AEC- 

• The Commonwealth government should consider a *flag ship* strategy for funding the provision of 
communications technology for every school, similar to the science laboratories and school library 
projects of the 1960s and 1970s. It is estimated that such a project would cost $50 - $60 million 
and couM be instituted over a three-year period. A dollar-for-dollar funding arrangement with the 
states could be an option. As with the school libraries project, where an investment of $500 
million over 12 years by the Commonwealth triggered a total expenditure of around $1000 million 
from state and local sources, significant additional sponsorships could well be activated. 

• Alternatively, smaller projects to stimulate the development of open access teachers* professional 
activities could be funded, and this, in turn, would stimulate schools and systems to acquire the 
equipment necessary to participate. This could be effected through the proposed National Rural 
Education Training and Coordinating Committee. 

• The least cost option, if taken on its own, would be for the Commonwealth government to 
continue its strategy of supporting with seed money the existing and evolving state-by-state 
projects with a view to steering them towards a national infrastructure through specific conditions 
on such funding. 



5*2*3 Communications facilities and services for educational use will be co- 



in smaller communities, particularly in rural Australia, it makes economic sense for all levels of 
government, educational institutions, industry and other groups with similar service, educational and 
training goals and needs to co-locate their facilities and services. This may be within some type of 
education centre, open learning centre or school-based open access classroom studio in the first instance. 
As demand grows so can the distribution of facilities and services. With the establishment of teacher 
support centres, consortia and 'he existing resource-type centres, there appears to be a range of choice of 
locations over geographic areas. Rural and remote areas will require additional funding assistance as 
previously explained. There needs to be collaboration of all users sharing a communications technology 
infrastructure at the local level. 

The already extensive open access infrastructure of the TAPE sector could provide a valuable resource in 
this regard 



located where this provides benefits of economy and access. 




Strategy Ideas 



• Incentives for co-localion of open access facilities could be instituted through resource agreements, 
as is already being used to encourage sharing of resources and credit transfer in the Commonwealth 
government strategy for Rural Education and Training outlined in A Fair Go, (1989). School- 
TAFE-HEI-lndusiry cooperative ventures should be encouraged or coerced 

• Existing support centres and education centres could be funded to expand their services as open 
access learning centres. 

5.3 Management Infrastructure 

The professional development of all teachers will be the joint respon- 
sibiHty of government, employers, providers, teachers and school 
communities through a collaborative management infrastructure* 

The main concern with regard to this statement is *Who pays?' Other areas of responsibility concern 
leadership, provision and participation. There already exist funding policies of relevance, and a general 
principle seems to be that for systems-initiated change the employer is responsible for meeting the costs 
of adequate professional development to implement new curricula or administrative procedures. It is 
usually accepted that teachers should and do pay for their own personal professional development where 
this is not directly linked to school or system needs. In between, a grey area exists in apportioning 
personal and school benefit. Through their individual and professional association activities teachers pay 
for a considerable amount of professional development in terms of both their own time and monetary 
costs. Some employers (e.g. SDA church) recognise the considerable benefit to schools and students of 
many of these activities and are prepared to sponsor professional association membership and the 
activities of these groups. 

There is, however, no clear line which can be mandated one way or another. Present practice, of shared and 
negotiated responsibility is likely to persist, and the above proposal reinforces that practi^':e. However, 
although budgeting and responsibility for the selection of professional development activities are now 
occurring at the school level, the demands of mandated system changes leave very little mot\ey, time or 
energy for school or teacher- initiated activities. 

The leadership role of principals in terms of TPD is very important As the immediate administrative 
superior of teachers and manager of the school, the principal has an overall responsibility for staff 
development. This responsibility may be delegated, to some extent as is occurring with the creation of 
professional development coordinator positions within schools, but the principal's leadership remains 
important in setting the climate which will facilitate and inspire TPD. 

Special mention of professional associations needs to be made at this point. It is through these 
organisations that teachers join to form organised self-help groups at regional, state and national levels. 
An enormous amount of volunteer energy goes into these organisations, and thousands of teachers, 
through subscriptions, look to these as the main source of relevant professional development through 
both special activities and state and national conferences. In any policy proposal, the professional 
associations need to be included as a major force in teacher development and to have access to support for 
their activities. However, like others, they cannot be 'stand-alone* agencies in the overall provision of 
professional development. Government and non-government systems already have a professional 
development infrastructure. Links need to be established with other relevant outside groups. Inter-system 
collaboration and sharing has considerable obvious benefits, but, it is unlikely to occur without some 
form of incentive. 
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Strategy Ideas 



Employers/systems and schools will develop a formula for budgeting professional development that 
provides for system, regional, school and individual initiatives according to their relative negotiated 
needs. 

An example, from South Australia, of how this might work has already been described in Section 
3.2.2.2. 

• Commonwealth and state governments, other employers, teacher unions, registration boards, and 
professional associations will contribute, perhaps through a consortium, to resourcing the 
development and maintenance of the management infrastructure. This need not necessarily comprise 
a permanent, bureaucratic structure, but could involve the networking of nominated reference 
personnel at various levels. Organisations may contribute through offering their resources, time, 
expertise, secondments or funds. 

5.3.2 National coordination of professional development will be effected 
through a coordinated decentralised network of local, regional, state and 
national representative bodies* 

The general notion of a 'coordinated decentralisation' model is that it is a system whereby local initiatives 
are regionally coordinated and centrally supported. In this sense, 'coordination' is not synonymous with 
'control', nor is this to deny that there may be regional and systems-wide initiatives as well. Alternative 
extreme 'models' are: centralised systems where sensitivity to local needs is lost; and fragmented, 
decentralised systems where transferability and economies of scale are lost 

This policy suggestion cannot be limited to teacher education cr distance education because of its far- 
reaching implications. In every state there are moves to decentralise school education. In the non- 
government school sector this has been the situation for many years. This general restructuring of the 
administration of state school education systems has many implications for schools and TPD. It may 
lead, for example, to a fragmentatiori of efforts unless there is some mechanism for coordination at the 
regional (district, area) and state levels. There would also seem to be a strong case for coordination of 
some activities at the national lever. 

Coordination also builds coherence in the discharge of public responsibility for education and is now both 
possible and necessary in the context of award restructuring and review of labour processes and work of 
teachers. 

At the local level, whether schools be isolated or not, school principals need to accept or delegate to other 
members of the school's staff the responsibility for stimulating and coordinating professional 
development activities. Duties would include providing assistance to individual teachers on professional 
development, coordinating needs assessments, providing information on available avenues of assistance, 
organising and monitoring activities and representing the school at cluster level, the first level of 
coordination of professional development 

School clusters or networks have become important settings for support and sharing. These need to be 
reinforced and encouraged to cross state, system and territory borders. There needs to be some flexibility 
in systems' policies to permit sharing as well as flexible structures adapted to local situations and 
lifestyles. These clusters also often represent the best point at which links with other local departments 
and institutions can take place. 

Regionally (or at the district or area level) the next level of coordination needs to take place. In most state 
and Catholic systems this occurs through a regional office, education/teachers' centres or support centres. 
The Queensland Department of Education's plan is to establish 45 support centres vith a Human 
Resources Manager based in each one. NSW is also establishing around 40 Educational Resource Centres 
(ERCs) at the district level with similar functions. There is evidence that collaborative, regional 
initiatives for coordinating TPD are evolviiig. The regional joint venture of the North Coast Region of 
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the NSW Department of School Education and the University of New England, Northern Rivers, is an 
example, as is the far north Queensland Peninsula Region's collaboration with James Cook University on 
the Remote Area Teacher Education Project 

At the state level there needs to be a collaborative, representative mechanism for all relevant groups to 
come together to plan, coordinate and generally monitor the professional development of teachers as well 
as evaluate achievement Such a mechanism will provide further networking and economics of scale as 
well as provide a gateway to national systems and activities. At the same time the rights of various 
participants and systems need to be preserved and not swamped by larger systems overriding the 
representation of smaller systems. These rights of representation must follow through to all other levels 
of coordination. The Commonwealth Education Centre networic could be enhanced in its role of providing 
neutral territory for coordinating and organising TPD activities with various educational systems and non- 
systemic schools. This national network could also play a brokerage role in negotiation of policy issues. 

The proactive level of such stale bodies may need to be explored. Such consortia are already in existence 
or being planned in a number of states (Tasmania, Western Australia, Queensland). In other states and 
territories, coordinated developments similar to those mentioned above, may need fostering and may well 
need to grow from the regional to the state level. 

Nationally, there is no existing mechanism nor any organising body to take on the coordination which 
will eventually be required. The preferred model will likely be the networking of state-level consortia with 
the inclusion of certain other relevant, parallel slate and national bodies, a national TPD Conference. This 
will facilitate tJie coordinated development of a responsive and comprehensive range of professional 
development activities and the communications technology infrastructure referred to in the first two 
categories of this proposed policy framework* Negotiations of credit value and portability of credit could 
be addressed through such an agency. 

The matter of commercial, private providers needs to be considered in the context of coordination. 
Presumably, if there is a national system, entrepreneurs will want to c^italise on the expanded markets 
in various ways. Guidelines and mechanisms for accreditation of private TPD activities will need to be 
formulated and charges established for access to state communications infrastructures. 

Research and constructive evaluation both of professional development and training activities themselves 
and of the implementation and impact of policy also need to be the responsibility of all parts of a national 
management infrastructure. 

The timing of the developments inherent in this policy proposal will need to mesh with other initiatives 
at the national level to ensure that the various linkages are made. For example, the work of the AEC 
Working Parties on National Communications and the National Curriculum and the projects on the 
Quality of Teaching and Learning and on Effective Schools need to be coordinated. 

The ccordinated-decentralised networking mechanism proposed here attempts to take account of the rather 
different attitudes and structures existing across the country permitting flexibility and diversity while 
pointing towards a coordinated system which will be finely balanced between regulated and deregulated 
while still providing the benefits of adequate coordination. 

Strategy Ideas 

• Seed money should be provided for the establishment of state consortia and to facilitate national 
joint planning for TPD. 

• The National Rural Education and Training Coordinating Committee (joint AEC and MOVEET) 
proposed in Towards a National Education and Training Strategy for Rural 
Australia (NBEET, 1991) should be strongly supported and give particular attention to 
coordinating professional development for teachers. 

• support for Commonwealth Education Centres should be continued and increased to facilitate their 
role in TPD in collaboration with state support centres for schools. 
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5*3*3 Teachers^ regardless of location, wiU be able to access information 
regarding professional development activities throughout Australia and 
eventually overseas* 

One aspect of accessibility is that information about professional development programs or activities 
must be available to teachers to inform choices among options and means of participation. Such 
information ideally should be in the form of an electronic database and accessible online through 
microcomputers and modems. Other variations such as hard-copy print, floppy disks and CD-ROM disks 
can also be distributed as and where required. 

A national database should contain all the programs and activities available throughout Australia and 
eventually it should provide access to information about programs offered by overseas providers. There is 
a concern, however, that this not become another electronic educational garbage can. Each entry must be 
'tagged' in a number of ways which clearly indicate the level, quality and value (e.g. in terms of credit) of 
the activity described, and must be updated regularly. This implies a mechanism or set of saeening points 
before entries are placed on the database. Criteria will need to be stricUy applied 

An effective database for TPD will also need to store information on established networks for interchange 
on specific areas of interest such as Computer Pals. 

A number of database projects relevant to this policy are underway (Figure 4 below). 
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(a) The Job and Course Explorer (J AC) software system is being adopted for all tertiary level award 
courses in at least five states under the sponsorship of DEET. In Queensland the Open Learning 
Project has provided additional funding to ensure that the Project Pathways* database of the 
Queensland Education Departnient and the Department of Employment, Vocational Education, 
Training and Industrial Relations which uses JAC software will include all non-award activities, 
including industry training. The service will be offered through Open Learning Centres and public 
libraries, as well as high schools and other centres. 

(b) The proposed Queensland Consortium plans to set up an electronic database of all TPD activities. 
Discussions on sharing with the existing Project Pathways' are proceeding. 

(c) In the Noriheni Territory, Tasmania, Queensland and South Australia all government departmental 
information, including Human Resources information, is online. 

(dD The Schools Professional Development consortium in Western Australia is creating a database of 
local 'lighthouse' personnel. 

(e) In South Australia professional development information, including courses outside education, is 
being transferred through NEXUS but there are no distance education components as yet 

(£) Professional development activities databases are being compiled by the Mathematics, Science and 
English Teachers' Associations with DEET funding ($150,000 each). 

(g) The Credit Bank Authority based at Monash University will require a comprehensive database of 
the whole range of award and non-award activities in higher education if it is lo be effective. 

(h) The Curriculum Corporation owned by the state and Commonwealth Ministers of Education has 
databases on library, curriculum materials and projects as well as an online infrastructure available 
to every school in Australia. 

0) The Commonwealth of Learning (a distance learning coop^tive of all Commonwealth countries) 
has developed an international database of all distance learning courses and relevant publications in 
all counuies of the Commonwealth. This database which is available online and on CDROM is 
based at the British Open University. 



Figure 4: Databases of relevance to TPD* 



The development, maintenance and operation of an information database for TPD through open access 
requires a national perspective. Any one of the Australian initiatives listed could become the base for such 
a service. The state*level consortia could, for example, be the coordinating network to ensure 
compatibility of information and systems. 

The scope of such a database is also of relevance. Courses and training of all kinds beyond teacher 
education, inclucJng those in private industry, can be relevant to teachers' interests and needs. Training for 
other school staff could also be included. It is, therefore, not a simple task to bring together all these 
elements. 

Strategy Ideas 

• A comprehensive mapping exercise of present database development needs to be undertaken. 

• One central agency which has the support of all systems could be funded to establish a single 
national database and manage its use. This could be a joint venture with private industry. It would 
generate revenue from a *user pays' policy, both through providers wishing to make enuies and 
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users accessing the information. The Discovery Training Network in British Columbia, Canada 
with 175,000 entries is an example of such a scheme at a provincial (state) level. 

• A national database need not be in a single location. A number of smaller databases, probably 
state-based, could be networked with gateways to form a national information service. 

5.3.4 Training the providers of TPD and school teachers in the use of 
communication methods and technologies will be integral to any plan for 
open access professional development* 

For any curriculum or administrative change to be effective there is the need for re-education and re- 
training of all participants. Specific budget allocation for this aspect of professional development should 
accompany any change process. 

Literature on change implementation shows that participants' understanding of the intended change, their 
conditions of work affecting that understanding and the change itself all influence the implementation of 
new practices. Possession of the necessary technical skills is also essential. The omission of adequate re- 
education and support has been a flaw in many 'innovation' implementation programs and accounts for 
many failed attempts to change educational practices. 

Training programs should be planned in collaboration with the client groups and must involve: 

• design and development of curriculum and materials; 

• teaching strategies; and 

• use of equipment 

With the proliferation of communication technologies in schools across Australia, it is now necessary for 
teachers to be prepared to exploit existing resources in their classroom teaching as well as experiment and 
integrate these technologies within existing professional development and open access systems. 

As a matter of urgency, this area of education and training should be addressed in undergraduate and 
graduate teacher education courses, as well as in non-award professional development activities in 
association with specific applications. 

The providers of open access programs require training in the design of programs to take advantage of 
existing and emerging communication technologies. 

Strategy Ideas 

• Funding should be provided to develop a range of award and non-award training programs in the 
technologies and techniques of open access education and training. These could be developed to 
accompany new and existing projects and could themselves be delivered in the open access mode. 

• Incentives in the form of credit and promotional value should be given to teachers and tertiary 
lecturers who develop these new skills. 

• Due consideration of training needs should attend all new projects. 

5 .3 .5 There will be greater access for teachers to recognised awards, with in> 
creasing diversity of professionally-accredited programs and flexible and 
interactive pathways for accreditation* 

There are two major issues relating to the matter of formal recognition for TPD. 

The first is the problem of quotas in universities which have put a cap on the number of teachers able to 
enrol m post-employment award courses and higher degree programs. In every state except Tasmania and 
the ACT there is a large unmet demand for such places. For example, in Queensland there were 1600 
teachers competing for 400 places in the B.Ed. post-initial accreditation in 1991, and Deakin University 
turned away an estimated 150 applicants because of lack of places. For many of these applicants, ihc most 
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preferable mode of study is by distance learning. It is therefore necessary that all HEIs and stale and 
national governments address this matter if participation is to be increased* 



The second is that credit for non-award professional development activities, even for experiential learning, 
is an important incentive for teachers to undertake such activities. A number of HEIs currently grant 
partial credit for such activities (e.g. or ELIC and FLIP courses) but there is neither consistent policy nor 
guidelines across instimtions. The main issues are: 

• HEIs generally insist on retaining control over their own affairs, such as granting credit; 

• HEIs are reluctant to grant credit retrospectively for non-conventional learning; and 

• HEIs need to develop acceptable means of assessing the learning which has occurred as opposed to 
people merely demonstrating participation. 

Strategy Ideas 

• The newly established Credit Transfer Authority which now offers a centralised mechanism for 
granting credit for non-award work, for credit comparability and for credit banking should receive 
the full cooperation of all HEIs through acceptance of its credit statements at face value. 

• TPD in all areas, not just Mathematics and Science, should be a priority for negotiation of growth 
bids between the Commonwealth Government and HEIs. 

• Through Resource Agreements the Commonwealth Government should continue to encourage 
credit transfer and the accreditation of non-award activities which will alleviate demand pressures for 
HEI courses. 

• Teachers* awards should incorporate alternative mechanisms for achieving higher trained status such 
as recognition for non-HEI courses. 

• The Deans of Teacher Education should lobby their institutions to ensure that quotas are sufficient 
to meet unmet demand, especially through open access options and that their equity programs place 
a high priority on TPD for teachers in rural areas. 



5*3.6 Professional development activities in all forms will be recognised and 



Award restructuring has resulted in professional development being included in industrial conditions and 
negotiations. The desirability of recognition being valid across the states also needs to be addressed. 
Alternative routes to upgrading qualifications are evolving. For example, in Queensland, four year status 
can be gained by completion of 150 out-of-school hours of professional development from approved 
providers. The significance of incentives needs to be enshrined in policy. 

In the words of one contributor to the project: 

IV'e need therefore to think of a structural solution which sees the solution to the problem 
as embedded in the very issue we are seeking to address. ... What is required is a career 
development approach which will drive the professional development of teachers in ap- 
propriate directions and at appropriate levels of funding; including of course, in the context 
of distance learning. 

Teacher appraisal is the key to this. The professional growth of the teacher through 
pre-service education to induction to in-service education and training is linked through 
appraisal as a 'crucial point to any person's professional growth'. 

Teachers' careers provide the framework and driving force for the teachers' professional 
growth. 

It is because we have never clearly linked appraisal and professional development of teachers 
in a structural career development sense that we have never taken a systematic approach to 
in-service education and training, nor attracted the required investment in it. I believe the 
context of award restructuring provides our best opportunity to move forward in this area. 



valued by all employers, including for promotional purposes* 
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Strategy Ideas 



The Quality of Teaching rmd Learning Project should be supported in the development of national 
guidelines for the rccogniiion of TPD taking into consideration the teacher's career - appraisal 
linkages outlined in Australia's Teachers: An Agenda for the Next Decade (1990). 
All employers/systems should have a clear definition of 'professional development', and a clear set 
of priorities developed collaboratively with teachers and a clear policy linking professional 
development to promotion. 



5.3«7 School communities will have flexibility over their intern?! arrangements 
to take advantage of open access options for professional development 
activities. 

In association with devolution, teachers and principals have expressed a number of concerns including: 

• that this is the means of executive management of school systems to pass on the 'hard' decisions in 
a context of reduced funding; 

• that systems' initiatives and demands are absorbing most, if not all, of the funding for professional 
development before any school or individual teacher needs are considered; and 

• that schools still need some guaranteed authority and resources to enable them to make flexible 
internal arrangements to take advantage of professional development opportunities. 

There is the need for schools to use the devolved authority to meet their own professional development 
needs and, in turn, be accountable to themselves and the employer for implementing policy. The role of 
the school principal in this process cannot be underestimated. 

Strategy Ideas 

• School improvement plans should attempt to make optimal use of TPD opportunities through 
improved internal flexibility. 



5«3«8 Schools will be adequately supported to implement professional devel- 
opment plans to meet their determined needs* 

Support for schools both in terms of funding and other resources needs to be adequate to meet the needs of 
both system initiatives and the needs identified by the school and by individual teachers. Schools' 
resources should also be adequate for experimentation and sufficient to provide conditions of work which 
not only accommodate the introduction and incorporation of communications technology but also allow 
teachers and schools to ♦ransform existing practice and to develop new understandings of pedagogy in a 
post-industrial era. 



There is a good deal known in education about implementation theory and practice; the critical element in 
professional development is ongoing support, not just isolated, one-shot, ad hoc events. Teachers 
should be supported not only in the provision of a range of professional development activities but also 
on a long term basis through: 

ongoing needs assessment; 
provision of time; 

participation in the planning, design, development, delivery and evaluation of activities; 
experimentation into more effective teaching and learning; 
access to comprehensive databases and networks of colleagues and expertise; 
capacity to address identified needs; and 
consultancy suppcMt 
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While schools have the responsibility to match professional development to identified priorities, the 
central schedule of change in curriculum, assessment and administrative procedures continues to set the 
stage. Teachers* proclivity for the relevant and the practical, in combination with the application of cor- 
porate management principles and bureaucratic rationality, may well reinforce central control of 
knowledge despite increased local decision-making ( Sachs and Logan, 1990). 

Rather than developing reflective practiuoners who are able to understand, challenge and transform their 
practice, TPD in its current form encourages the development of teachers who see their world in terms of 
instrumental ends achievable through the recipes of 'tried and true' practices legitimated by unexamined 
experience or uncritically accepted research findings. 

Thus there is a need to encourage teachers to experiment and innovate and consider their work within a 
broader context. The action learning cycle of reflection, understanding and action is being recognised as a 
valuable management and educational tool for dealing with novel problems.^ 

Strategy Ideas 

• The Effective Schools Project needs lo give priority to TPD. 

• Stale policies need to include special elements relating to TPD. 

• Each school needs to ensure that professional development is central to its development plan. 



5,4 Summary 

These proposals for an open access policy framework address a complex array of issues with implications 
for broader policies in education. The proposals relate to courseware, the communications infrastructure 
and the management of TPD through open access. 

While strategies relevant to each proposed policy item have already been described in this Section, it 
remains necessary to develop an overall strategy and some specific short-term projects for realisation of 
the policy proposals. This is the purpose of the final section. 
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Section 6 Realising the Scenario 



The ideal scenario described in Section 1 provides a model for TPD which might be achieved following 
adoption of the policy proposals outlined in Section 5. 

A constructive step would be to obtain agreement, at least in principle, but preferably through 
documented policy of the AEC, to a cooperative national open access approach for TPD which in turn is 
part of a comprehensive educational policy and infrastructure. Once this commitment in terms of direction 
has been taken, strategies for achieving such an approach can be enacted as and when needs demand and 
budgets allow. Priorities and phasing-in stages will need to be determined by such agencies as the AEC 
and other national and state authorities. 

Equity and the pressures outlined in Section 2 demand that all teachers in all schools have access to 
professional development. Logic dictates that capitalising on the existing projects and initiatives outlined 
in Section 3 will be the most economic, cost effective and politically feasible method of approach. 

The following concrete steps will enable realisation of the goals and principles of the ideal scenario. The 
most significant is the proposal for a coordinated national educational network for schools which could be 
implemented in the short term for a cost of around $50-60m or gradually introduced over a number of 
years through a program of prioritised stages or through seeding sponsorship and support. 

Such a network is evolving in any case; commitment to the notion of a national network will most 
effectively interweave emerging initiatives. TPD becomes one more good reason for such a network. 

6.1 A National Educational Network for Schools 

If the present projects and reports are an indication that governments and other educational organisations 
are serious that all schools should be involved in national initiatives, and if the contents of this Report 
are accepted, then: every school requires an educational communications 'gateway*, an Open Access 
Classroom Studio [OACS], to enable it to participate in the networking of schools and the wider 
educational community fon 

sharing common curriculum components and expertise; 

• coordinating efforts through administration and management; 

sharing professional development and training for all teachers and other members of the 
school community; 

• accessing support services (including information databases); 

• developing school - TAFE - industry linkages. 

As indicated in Section 3.3 and Appendix G, there is already available in schools and communities, much 
of the equipment enabling schools to access a range of networks. Through existing governmental funding 
mechanisms it should be possible to extend these facilities to all schools at a relatively small cost. Rural 
schools, both government and non-government, should receive a high priority for early connection to the 
networks. The implementation strategy ideas have been oudined in Section 5.2.2. 

The possibility of commercial use of the facilities by other community, government and industry groups 
should be explored. The general policy in the past has been that where such use of facilities does not 
interfere with the school's work, it can be allowed. 

The OACSs will require some basic facilities dedicated to the communications-oriented purposes listed 
above. A separate room specially designed would be ideal, if possible, but in smaller schools the OACS 
may be in a semi-closed off area, perhaps in the school library. They may be implemented at different 
levels. 




•Level 1* or basic provision would include the microcompuier-based audiographics equipment (i.e. 
Macintosh, facsimile and loudspeaker telephone as in the Victorian Telematics' and the Queensland Tele- 
Learning* Projects), plus a satellite receiving dish and system and a VCR and video monitor. The total 
capital cost for this equipment would probably not exceed SI 0.000 per schooL However, as stated 
previously (5.2.2). ii is estimated that about half this provision exists now nationally. 

•Level 2' should include the extension of the micro-computer options in terms of software and hardware 
(e.g. 'data show* overhead projector, writing tablet, infrared mice and ad<fiiional keyboards to allow groups 
of up to 12 learners to use the system as a class group). 

•Level 3* would aim at migrating the whole microcomputer system to ISDN 'Basic Rate* so thai all 
forms of interactive communications will be possible on a dial-up basis. For non-urban schools this may 
be several years away. 

At the same time, the providers of professional development activities and other courseware need access to 
the networks to transmit material. With regard to audio, audiographic and computer-text this is relatively 
straightforward using the existing terrestrial telephone network. 

With regard to satellite video, the expensive uplink facilities (Major City Earth stations) exist only in the 
capital cities - plus Ballarat (for Telecom). It is possible, however, to T^ackload* programs from many 
(soon most) medium to large country centres, via terrestrial networks to the MCE for uplinking to the 
satellite. This is the case, for example, with the Victorian State Network, Vistel and is possible at least 
on an ad hoc basis in the rest of Australia. Tenrinal equipment for such a ^Provider's Studio' could be 
under $100,000 given the new desktop compressed videoconferencing units. 

The rudiments of a national educational network are by and large in place. Within a short time - say three 
years - it would be possible to bring all schools and education providers up to a level where education and 
training programs could be accessible nation?Jly through a range of techjaology q)tions. These would use 
the same infrasmictures as are being develop^id for other sectors of education, government, industry, etc. 

Specific, short-term, muliistate projects, aimed at present needs and priority areas already identified can be 
supported as *trail blazing' projects. They should be collaborative between the Commonwealth and state 
Governments, and between providers and teachers, to ensure that: 

• the needr* of all types of schools are attended to; and 

• the mechanisms for collaboration are put in place and working. 

Project suggestions have already been described for the realisation of specific policy proposals of Section 
5. They are briefly collated here by way of summa37. 

6.2 Program Design and DevelopmeDt Projects 

Projects aimed at auditing and expanding the inventory of professional development activities available 
through telecommunications delivery include the adaptation of existing award and non-award programs, 
development of new modules for distance delivery and the expansion of locally developed networking 
initiatives. 



6.2. 1 Adaptation of Existing Non^award Professional Development Activities 

Funding should be made ava Jable to assist the production of open access versions of existing non-award 
TPD projects incorporating new materials as required. 

Numerous projects might qualify for selection, however, as an example, four sets of TPD modules are 
currently being produced within the Projects of National Significance Program. The modules, not 
specifically desi,pied for di/itance delivery, cover. 
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Mathematics/Science, based on the ELIC approach; 

Mathematics/Science and Technology Curriculum, especially biological technologies; 
• Rural and Remote Schools, induction modules; and 

ihe support of NESB (Non-English Speaking Background) students. 

Adaptation and extension of these materials and others for distance delivery and local particularisalion 
would add to the inventory of programs available for open access. 

Other existing professional development modules potentially suitable for open access nationwide could be 
discovered by calling for funding submissions for conversion. 



6.2.2 New Non-Award Professional Development Activities 

A cooperative, national project for the development and delivery of courseware for distance delivery, 
particularly utilising satellite video options, could be instituted. Possible topics, to be allocated among 
interested states and territories, could address current national curriculum priorities and other areas of 
national need where expertise is scarce such as: 

induction into rural and isolated schools; 
beginning teachers; 

principals' professional development in the context of isolated schools; 
principals in their first year of appointment; 

working with children with exceptional needs, including Aboriginal children, ESL students, etc.; 
secondary subject content areas of national significance such as LOTE, careers education, science, 
mathematics and technology education; and 
refresher courses. 



6.2.3 Professional Networking 

A major thrust in this Report has been the need for teachers to be supported in their own networking 
initiatives. It is well-known that pcer-to-peer sharing is one of the most important sources of information 
and professional development (for example, see Jeffrey, 1981). 

Professional networking among teachers, particularly those who are professionally isolated, either in a 
rural setting or through subject specialisation, can be supported through pilot projects in which teachers 
are assisted to use established student interactive communications technology for professional devel- 
opr leni and training. 

One option of how this may work could resemble the Simon Fraser University (Vancouver, Canada) 
model whereby government support is given to the University to permit teachers throughout the province 
to access the computer-text conferencing system on its mainframe computer. Teachers can set up their 
text conferences according to their own needs. The range of topics under discussion on that system is 
extensive. 

Government support for at least one university in each state to extend its services in this way is desirable, 
and through AAKNET, national teacher networks are possible. 



6.2.4 Adaptation of Existing 'External* Award Courses 

There exists throughout Australia a multitude of print-based, 'external', award courses generally taken by 
emp! .>yed teachers. These include the fourth 'inservice' year of the B£d. program and a variety of Graduate 
Diplomas. 
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Support* at minimal cost, should be provided for the conversion of a selection of existing subject units 
into more interactive media formats* such as live satellite videoconferencing and computer-based 
audiogiaphics. 



Flexibility and choice are concepts fundamental to the philosophy of open learning (Lundin, 1991) 
allowing learners to select material of interest or direct relevance to themselves or their work situation. 
The modular approach permits a departure from the lock-step, linear and sequential approach common in 
most units and courses at present 

Some existing subject units of potential benefit to teachers through an open access approach should be 
broken into smaller modules for increased flexibility. These would then become exemplary programs. 

For early acceptance by teachers, funding could focus on practical, relevant, action-oriented or skills-based 
units in the first instance. 



6.3 Projects recommended to the AEC 

This Project applauds the formation and terms of reference of a working party within the AEC to 
deliberate on issues relating to the establishment of a national communications infrastructure for 
education. A number of additional projects should also be tackled by this group. Objectives of these 
projects would be to: 

• audit existing provisions and equipment; 

• compile an inventory of, and learn from, previous projects through critical comparative evaluation; 



Again, it is beyond the scope of the current project to resolve issues of managing the necessary 
infrastructure for an open access approach. Nevertheless, there are a number of projects recommended for 
support 

• Consortium development entails supporting existing and further collaborative ventures for 
TPD at all levels. A national forum to plan networking for the national coordination and sharing 
of TPD initiatives should be funded possibly via the proposed National Rural Education and 
Training Coordinating Committee. Representation shotjld include all interested stakeholders. 

• Database rationalisation to clarify the most favourable opuons for collating and 
disseminating information on available activities is also necessary. 



6.5 A Final Word 

Through analysis of present initiatives, practices and issues, shis Report has demonstrated the significant 
progress that has already been made in providing the groundwork for a comprehensive system to support 
the professional development of all teachers throughout Australia, a goal necessary for continued 
improvement in educational quality in the post- industrial information age. Communications technology 
is the key to a far-reaching accessible system as evidenced by its utility fof the professional development 
of teachers and other professionals. 

A fully collaborative, national approach is imperative in a climate of scfircc resources to coordinate effort 
and integrate the expertise of practitioners, administrators, academics, politicians and students. It is now 
opportune that a cooperative, national open access policy framework be adopted for TPD so that it can use 
the open access infrastructures already evolving across all jectors of educatior. and training. 



and 



research effective open access models. 
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Appendix A 
Methodology of the DLITE Project 

The methodology of the Project was based on two assumptions: 

that a responsive approach reflecting the concerns of various interest groups and individuals would 
produce directions truly national in scope, commitment and support and consistent with identified 
nadonal needs and priorides; and 

that no existing policy or structures would be pre-empted, but rather subjected to critical scrutiny 
for their contribudon to a national policy. 

The participants in the invesUgaUon included: 

representatives from state and private sectors in education; 
teacher legistraUon authorities; 
state and national teacher unions and federations; 
professional teacher associations; 
government agencies at state and federal levels; 
the AEC; 

^experts' in teacher education and distance learning; 
other Higher Education Institution [HEI] representatives; and 
parents and citizen representatives. 

There were two principal sources of evidence: 

• various groups, organisations, government agencies and individuals were asked to state their views 
on what should be included in a national policy; and 

• existing policy documents and reports, the literature on continuing professional development and 
training , and material on teacher quality were analysed. 

Data collection techniques, therefore, consisted of interviews and documentary analysis. This collection 
proceeded in a number of phases: 

Phase 1: Mapping (September-December 1990) 

Selected consultants (listed in Appendix B) in each state and territory were commissioned: 

• to conduct an extensive search of existing state policies and practices relating to continuing 
professional development and inservice training of teachers as well as distance learning, especially 
where this was applied to teacher education; 

to produce an archive of relevant documents; 

• to provide a short report ouflining relevant issues and f^^mihesising views; and 

• to provide a directory of principal persons who might be approached in the later phases of the 
project 

In \b\s phase, also, interested persons were invited to make written or oral submissions in response to a 
national advertisement describing the purpose and nature of the project 

At the same time, a similar study of activities of national groups and authorities was also undertaken by 
the Project's Senior Research Officer. 
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Phase 2; Documentary Analysis (December 1990«January 1991) 



The various reports at national level and from the states and teiritories were surveyed by the Project Team. 
Patterns of issues were identified and analysed by using an issues mauix. Individual people were identified 
for in-depth interview regarding the national perspective of a proposed policy frameworks 

At the same time, a comparative analysis of policy and practice models in other professions (e.g. nursing 
and engineering) was conducted. 

Phase 3; Interviews (February-March 1991) 

The Project Officer interviewed over 100 people who had been identified in the first two phases above. 
The interviews were guided by issues identified from that process and were largely interrogative in 
character. The people interviewed were distributed across all states and teiritories. 

Phase 4: Development of the Draft Proposed Policy Framework (March 1991) 

From the evidence, issues and informed opinions collected in the first tl\ree phases, there evolved a 
foundation for a draft policy framework which could become the core of the fmal report Historical and 
existing models for the continuing education of teachers and other professional groups provided a basis for 
policy formulation. Futures prediction and the postulation of an 'ideal scenario' also informed policy 
development. 

Phase 5: Consultative Testing (April-May 1991) 

At the completion of Phase 4 an initial draft document was prepared. This was distributed to 
approximately 200 people who had previously participated or who had expressed an interest in the project 

A 'consultative forum (The Melbourne FommO with 25 principal stakeholders and 'experts' (Appendix Q 
in the cognate areas of teacher education, distance education, continuing professional development and 
policy studies was then conducted in order to: 

• critically review the draft policy proposals; 

• identify omissions and suggest new inclusions; 

• refine Jie policy proposals as stated in the draft report in the light of responses to the circulated 
draft; and 

• develop so*ategy ideas for realisation of the proposed policy. 
Phase 6: Report Writing (June-October 1991) 

In September 1991 the penultimate draft report was discussed in an audio teleconference by the Steering 
Committee. Comments, suggestions and corrections were then incorporated. 

A final report containing proposals for a cooperaUve national policy framework for continuing 
professional development of teachers at a distance was produced by the Project Team. Both the rationale 
for adopting such an approach and implementation strategies have been elaborated. 

Throughout the conduct of the investigation the following principles and procedures were implemented: 
negotiaton, confidentiality, anonymity and access. 

Appendix D lists the Project's Steering Committee; appcndbc E lists all other contributors to the Project 
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Appendix B 

State Consultants to the Project 



New South Wales/ 
Australian Capital Territory 



Queensland/Northern Territory 



Dr Murray Print 

Senior Lecturer, Faculty of Education 

University of Sydney 

Prc/f. Leo Bartlett and Mr Lloyd Logan 

Directors 

Centie for Educational Evaluation and Training 



South Australia 



Tasmania 



Victoria 



Dr Alan Reid, Director 
Mr Bob Smith and 
Mr Graham Crawford 

Centre for Studies in Educational Leadership 
University of South Australia 
Underdale Campus 

Ms Judith Walker 

WV Learning Associates 

Dr Terry Evans 

Institute for Distance Education 

Deakin Univ^ity 



and 

Mr Daryl Nation 

Principal Lecturer/Assistant Head of School 

School of Social Sciences 

Monash University College of Gippsland 



Western Australia 



Assoc. Prof. John Williamson 

Head, School of Teaching Studies 
Curtin University 
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Appendix C 
MELBOURNE FORUM PARTICIPANTS 



Prof. Leo Barllett 
University College of 
Central Queensland 

Mr Andrew Blair 
Murrayville Secondary College 
Victoria 

Ms Joan Bro\^'n 
Australian Council of 
State School Organisations 

Mr Ian Conboy 

Ministry of Education, Victoria 

Dr Brian Croke 

New South Wales 

Catholic Education Commission 

Ms J. Dellit 

The Orphanage Teachers Centre 
South Australia 

Dr Mike Doyle 

Australian Council of Deans of Education 
Phillip Institute of Technology 

Dr Terry Evans 
Deakin University 

DrRodGerter 

Queensland University of Technology 

Dr Lynne Jenkins 
Department of Employment, 
Education and Training 

Prof ays Klich 
University of New England 
(Northern Rivers) 

Mr Lloyd Logan 
University of Queensland 

Dr EDI Louden 
Schools Professional 
Development Consortium 
Western Australia 

DrRoyLundin 

Queensland University of Technology 



Mr Doug McGufficke 

Deparunent of Education Northern Territory 

Mr Murray McLaughlin 

NSW Dept. of School Education 

Ms Barbara Preston 
Australian Teachers Union 

Mr Bruce Scriven 

Queensland University of Technology 

DrTeriSeddon 
Monash University 

Ms Trina Supit 

NSW Joint Council of Teachers 
Professional Association 

Mr Peter Toyne 
Yuendumu School N.T. 

Ms Cassandra Weddell 
^ Queensland University of Technology 

Ms Helen Williams 

Queensland University of Technology 

Dr Bevis Yaxley 
University of Tasmania 
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Appendix D 



Teacher Quality Steering Committee Members 
Chairperson 

Ms Helen Allnutt, Assistant Secretary, Department of Employment Education and Training 

Ms Jan Keightley, Acting Assistant Secretary, April - August 1991, Department of Employment 

Education and Training. 

Members 

Mr Robert Bluer, National Board of Employment, Education and Training. 
Dr Brian Caldwell, Dean, Centre for Education, University of Tasmania 
Dr Brian Croke, NSW Catholic Education Commission. 
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Summary of Principles of Good Practice 

Source: Teachers Learning: Improving Australian Schools through 
Inservice Teacher Training and Development 1988, p.40. 

Adult Learning 

Effective teacher training and development recognises that teachers are learners who need to relate new 
knowledge to their career and classroom experiences; who need to apply and critically evaluate new 
practices in their own contexts; and who require support and encouragement throughout the process. 

Delivery Modes 

Effective teacher training and development recognises the contribution that both innovation-focused and 
action research delivery modes make to teachers' learning and it balances and supports these modes over 
time. 

Setting and Focus 

Effective teacher training and development provides a conducive setting and uses the school as its 
principal focus because of its pivotal role in the development and application of ideas, the practice and 
sharpening of skills, and the critical appraisal of curriculum programs. 

Leadership 

Effective teacher training and development is directly related to the commitment and suppcxt provided by 
principals in schools and is enhanced through collaborative leadership. 

Support Structures 

Effective ♦eacher training and development provides teachers with ready access to and the development of 
relevant internal and external support services. 

Control 

Effective teacher training and development education involves joint planning and collaborative control 
over program planning and implementation by stakeholders with a commitment to the outcomes of the 
activity. 

Commitment 

Effective teacher training and development supports teacher commitment by creating deliberate 
opportunities and incentives for recurrent or career long, participation in professional learning. 

Subject Matter 

Effective teacher training and development critically applies the results of educational research in 
recognised disciplines and new knowledge fields. 

Climate 

Effective teacher training and development takes place when systems, institutions and individuals commit 
themselves and their resources to the pursuit of personal and collective professional learning. 

Evaluation 

Effective teacher training and development moves beyond justificatory evaluation to conscientiously 
assess its impact on students and their learning, on teachers and their teaching, and on the educational 
enterprise itself. 
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Existing Infrastructure for Open Access 
Communication Systems 

In the past five years there has been a rapid growth of communication systems in Australia which can 
serve a range of education and uaining needs. These systems are owned by government , tertiary education 
and private enterprise. Further deuils of the equipment and services available are listed in The 
Australian Teleconferencing Directory 1991 (.Lundin, 1991) which also describes their 
applications. 

1, Government-Supported Systems 

The ABC [Australian Broadcasting Corporation] provides the most comprehensive radio and television 
broadcasting network in Australia. It has had a shifting policy with regard to providing educational 
programming. Its involvement in the recent Commonwealth-funded televised university project is 
noteworthy. The SBS [Special Broadcasting Service] is more limited but can provide educational 
programming. 

Almost every state and the Northern Territory has a government communication and information system 
in place or being developed. Queensland's is based mainly on a satellite option while Victoria's is a 
combination of terrestrial and satellite networks. These government-based services could provide an 
inexpensive channel for education and training delivery if state policies permit 

At present, the government systems are different in their basic configurations. This means that until new 
ISDN and interconnectivity options become available, it is not a simple matter for programs to 'go 
national' through these systems. 



Queensland • The Media and Information Service, Production Centre (TSN 1 T) is a 

government sponsored network of 140 satellite receiving sites 
(including TAPE Colleges and many schools) plus a number of mo- 
bile units, and a voice and data netwodc for government services. Three 
satellite television studios are in Brisbane located at South Brisbane 
TAPE, QUT at Kelvin Grove and at the Ashgrove Production Centre 
of the Education Department The system has been in operation since 
1986. 

• 'QNET is a private company contracted by the Queensland government 
to provide a voice and data network for government services 
throughout the state. This includes satellite VSAT dishes in most 
communities. Electronic mail and audio teleconferencing may become 
pan of this government service. 

• QOLCN is a network of Open Learning Centres now located in 33 
communities to support education and training for tertiary students and 
industry. Each Centre has a Coordinator and a community-based 
committee. Hquipm^nt at the Centres permit communications via fac- 
simile, electronic mail and audio teleconferencing. Satellite video 
reception is available in many locations and will be extended to all 
Centres by 1992. 



Victoria • The 'Vistel' Network occupies a share of Victoria's State Government 

Network which covers most parts of the State and, when fully 
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implemented, will cover all major towns. It is a hybrid of terrestrial 
and satellite transmission options, and all fofins of teleconferencing. 



• The Telematics' network links Hekpak' units comprising a Macintosh 
microcomputer, facsimile and loudspeaker telephone system located in 
over 140 schools. 



Tasmania 



• Tasnct' is a comprehensive electronic text messaging and information 
system linking all schools and educational offices since 1970* 



* 



New South Wales 



• Tenders have been called for the development of a government 
information and communication system which will include extensive 
videoconferencing facilities. 



South Australia 



• NEXUS is a universal electronic messaging service for all schools 
and Education Department Offices. 



2. Tertiary Education Systems 

At least nine TAPE and university interactive, multipoint videoconferencing networks are in existence 
(see below). All except the Western Australian *Livenet* use the terrestrial network. All use compatible 
video comjjression technology and represent the rudiments of a national universities videoconferencing 
network of almost 40 sites. With ISDN options becoming readily available in major population centres, 
it v/ill be possible for these systems to access a range of national and international locations on a dial-up 
basis. 

These systems are limited in terms of extending access to rural and remote learners since the sites for 
videoconferencing are based in centres of relatively substantial population. Details of selected tertiary 
education communications developments follow: 

• *Livenet* is a 1990-91 urial in Western Australia of an interactive, satellite compressed video 
network linking the Metropolitan College of TAPE in Perth with the Karratha College and 
campuses in Tom Price and Parraburdoo; 

• Edith Cowan University and Curtin University are linking their campuses by optical 
fibre for all forms of interactive communications, including videoconferencing. A study is also 
being conducted to develop a plan for a network of 'open learning centres' through the State; 

The Centre for Advanced Learning Systems [CALS] in TAPE, based in Adelaide, has a 
network of 'open learning centres' using electronic mail and audio teleconferencing for course 
delivery. It also has a terrestrial, compressed videoconferencing network of nine sites, extending to 
ten or more during 1992; 

Deakin University has a compressed video link with Warmambool Campus for administrative 
purposes; 

Uninet at the University of Sydney has a videoconferencing network linking all its 
campuses; 

• UNELink is the four-point audio and terrestrial, compressed videoconferencing netwoiic linking 
the University of New England campuses at Aimidal^ Lismore, Orange and Coffs Harbour, 

The Charles Sturt University is putting in place a four-point videoconferencing system, 
including collaboration with UNE regarding a site in Dubbo; 
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• The University College of Central Queensland [UCCQ] has a grant to link its campuses 
by vidcoconfcrencc; 



• The University College of Southern Queensland [UCSQ] has a five-site audiographics 
system in place using Olivetti's 'OpteP system; 

• The Victorian TAPE Off-Campus Network [VTOCN] has an extensive network using 
audio, audiographics and vide( .onfcrcncing systems; 

• The Sunraysia Project, based at Sunraysia College of TAPE in Mildura has a network of 
centres using video and othe- '''^•ms of teleconferencing across three State boundaries (Victoria, 
New South Wales and Soutti : . alia). 

The Australian Academic and Research Network [AARNET] is a computer-based electronic text 
communication network jointly established by the AVCC and CSIRO to link all universities and research 
centres in Australia. Links with international networks including for example BITNET and EARN, have 
also been established. The AARNET system is advantageous only to those 'distance' students who arc 
within a local Telecom dial-up area of a university, however, the Australian Distance Education 
[ADENET] pioject is reviewing this issue. Murdoch and Deakin Universities are to trial access by 
distance education students to their universities through AARNET (DEET-funded). 

3 • Commercial Systems 

The number of commercial or private enterprise systems will increase as new providers begin to explore 
the additional opportunities afforded through deregulation and begin to compete with Telecom. 

At present, the government supported Remote Commercial Television Services [RCTS] such as Golden 
West Network, Western Australia [OWN], Vistel (Victoria), Imparja (South Australia-Northern Territory) 
and QSTV (Queensland Satellite Television) represent important pote*^ ial for educational services to rural 
and lemotb areas. Two major limitations of these services, however, are that: 

• they are excluded from delivering programs to urban areas by law; and 

• the south-eastern sector of Australia (parts of NSW, Vic, and Tas) does not receive RCTS. The 
four commercial satelUte networks, GWN, Vistel, Imparja and (^STV, use the Aussat satellite 
system to provide the Remote Commercial Television Service (RCTS). In addition to providing 
some educational programming, these networks, especially GWN, have been providing one-way 
video, two-way audio videoconferencing for education and training. These remain, however under- 
used in terms of educational programming; 

In addition to the RCTS networks, there are three major commercial satellite television networks: 



• Skychannel 



In addition to being a sports TV service, Skychannel provides a one-way video, 
two-way audio videoconferencing service which boasts a network of 6000 
receiving sites throughout Australia, mostly in hotels. A number of TAPE 
courses in New South Wales have used Skychannel; although it is not usually 
used for educational purposes; 



• IBM 



The IBM Interactive Satellite Education Network DSEN] uses interactive 
television to extend corporate education and training and for group 
communications for its own staff as well as provide a service to other 
industries. Studio/classrooms are located in six mainland capitals; and 



Lend Lease 



Lend Lease Communications has a videoconferencing facility in each mainland 
capital city. It provides computer and videoconferencing services and 
consultancies. 
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4. Telecommunications Provision in Schools 

Provision of telecommunications facilities in schools in every state and territory is increasing rapidly. 
Accurate information is not available from a single source and information about non-government 
schools in this regard is non-cxisient. The summary of schools' telecommunications resources which 
follows indicates that virtually all schools have telephone, television and radio services, approximately 
half have electronic mail and facsimile while satellite video is available yet restricted to rural schools. 



Broadcast 



Telephone 



Electronic Mail 



All schools can receive broadcast television and radio, both from the ABC and the 
commercial providers. RCTS transmission is not available in urban schools by 
law and does not reach the south east sector. Very few schools have satellite dishes 
for reception of broadcast or private or scmi*private transmission. 

All schools have telephone access, albeit in many small schools this may be 
restricted to one line into the principal's office. Under 50 per cent of the schools 
have loudspeaker telephones for group/hands-free audio teleconferencing. A few 
schools have only radio telephone. 

Almost all schools have some computer provision, but modems for electronic 
mail access have probably not yet reached 50 per cent of schools. In South 
Australia (NEXUS), Tasmania (Tasnet) and The Northern Territory (Computer 
Based Administration System, 'CBAS'), all government schools have email 
access; in Victoria email is accessible to about half the schools; and in Queensland 
all high schools and over half of the primary state schools have access to Keylink. 
Information on Western Australia, ACT and New South Wales is not clear, but 
well under half the schools have email access* 



Facsimile 



Again, about half the government schools have facsimile machines. In the 
Northern Territory every school has a fax, and in the New South Wales, the 
Department of School Education is providing a fax for every government school 
during 1991. In Queensland and Victoria, on the other hand, only about one-tliird 
of schools have faxes. 
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Appendix H 

EDUCATIONAL APPLICATIONS OF 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 

Following are Sample Projects which are Recent or Current and which 
Illustrate a Range of Applications of Communications Technology 



RISTS/GRISTS 

Principals and teachers from eight very small (1 to 3 teacher) schools have formed a self-help or support 
group to solve problems as well as discuss resource needs, such as equipment repair, with the Manager of 
the Education Centre in Tolga on Queensland's Athenon Tablelands. On occasion, subject specialists and 
departmental administrators have participated for certain issues. This kind of interchange and support 
assists in overcoming the professional isolation of rural teachers. 

Two such regional working groups form the "Remote and Isolated Schools Teleconferencing Sched' 
[RISTS] and the 'Gulf Remote and Isolated Teleconferencing Sched' [GRISTS] through weekly audio 
teleconferences. 

Telematics 

Following the 1986 Resource Agreement between the Victorian Education Department and the 
Commonwealth Government, electronic delivery systems are being expanded to improve participation in 
secondary education by isolated rural students in Victoria. The 'telematics* (audiographic) system adopted 
after er.tensive investigation of lo^-cost options, comprises a Macintosh microcomputer, a loudspeaking 
audio teleconferencing terminal and a facsimile machine. Schools in clusters communicate through 
multipoint audio links using COnferLink 6 electronic bridges. Computer conferencing utilises a specially 
commissioned software program called "Electronic Classroom*. Terrestrial and satellite video options 
through Vistel are now also being included in the general Telematics concept (Elliott, 1989). 

The system is initiated regionally and is based mainly on school clusters. At the beginning of 1991 there 
were over 140 schools involved in sharing curriculum subjects. About sixty schools have contributed 
from their own budgets in purchasing necessary equipment which supports the finding of the review of 
this initiative (D'Cruz, 1990) that these new methods and technologies have been well received by both 
students and teachers. 

Training in the use of the technology has always been integral to the program but its specific use for 
TPD has been somewhat limited to date. Indications are that this application will soon gain new propor- 
tions. Activities for science teachers and school administrators have been trialled. The John Gardiner 
'Science Teachers' Centre' used the audio teleconferencing component of the system for evening sessions 
on the latest information on VCE Science Study Designs. In this way, country teachers in up to ten 
locations were able to take part Participants found the activities enjoyable and worthwhile and welcomed 
the time and money saved (Doolan, n.d.). 

The award-winning East Gippsland Hi-Tech Cluster has excelled since its trials in 1988 of a satellite 
version of Telematics, which included delivery of video, voice and data for school, TPD and community 
applications (Balfour, 1989). 

In the Loddon-Campaspe-Mallee Region, fourteen schools with satellite dishes receive programs 
originating from Bendigo and Melbourne. Six other 'Vistel' studios owned variously by schools, TAPE 
and HEIs are also potentially available. Ten professional development programs on 'mixed ability 
teaching* for identifying and coping with children at risk are being produced. All the satellite options of 
microcomputer text and graphics, audio and video conferencing are being utilised 
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Educational Television 

All educational institutions in Western Australia have access to Educational Television (Ed. TV) on the 
Golden West Network [GWN] with the option of live talk-back by telephone. 

The collaborative joint venture ownership of the project means facilities are shared between: West End 
Media; TAPE; W.A. Distance Education Centre; the universities of Western Australia; Edith Cowan and 
Curtin and the Library of Western Australia Audio- visual Service in association with GWN. Programs for 
teachers deal with a variety of professional matters including rural teaching. Many schools request copies 
to use as stimulus materials for In school' professional development activities. <• 

University of New England (Northern Rivers Campus, Lismore) - Japanese 

If 

Students and teachers in Japan who are studying English are regularly linked with high school students 
and teachers of Japanese in the Northern Rivers region of New South Wales to stimulate and assist 
language and cultured studies. OTC provides the international satellite link while Telecom sets up do- 
mestic satellite connections. The use of 'compressed' video means the transmission is very inexpensive, 
being equivalent to only about three telephone calls. (Trial points way to 'global uni", The 
Australian, 9.4.91, p.20). 

South Australian Initiatives 

Learning experiences in every subject across the curriculum can be enhanced through the use of 
teleco^^ferencing. 

Numerous communications trials using a variety of audio and audiographic devices for curriculum 
enrichment and distance learning have been reported from South Australia from the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Pepper (1986), for example, reports on using audio teleconferencing for calls to Italy for 
multicultural studies; children's books authors; other schools for comparative social studies; the Reserve 
Bank in Adelaide regarding the new $100 note for a mathematics lesson; a range of community businesses 
and agencies regarding decision-making in the community; and the editor of the Bulletin for a language 
arts lesson. 

At least three rural schools are using 'electronic whiteboards', which adds anottier graphics dimension for 
sharing information. Reportedly the remote Riverland schools of Loxton, Brown's Well and East Murray 
have been saved from closure through the use of this audiographic system. CSchools Saved by Teaching 
Network', The Australian, 21/5/91, p 29). 

Although there has been much publicity on the curriculum applications of the technology in South 
Australia, it has also been used on a regular basis for TPD. 

TELESLAQ 

Audio and video conferencing are facilitating continuing education for school librarians. In 1983 the 

School Library Association of Queensland [SLAQ] initiated a scries of programs using one-way satellite 

video and two-way audio teleconferencing for three or four programs a year. Around 150 participants now 

attend each 'seminar' on a user pays basis. Often interstate and overseas people are involved both as ^ 

participants and as guest presenters 'linked in'. 

The TcleSLAQ Model* for professional development at a distance is now being used by several other 
groups and exhibits three important features believed to contribute to its success: 

• advance preparation and circulation of materials; 

• local group discussion or 'wrap-around' activities; and 

• emphasis on interaction during the teleconference. 

(Lundin, 1985) 
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Details of the course structure which has five components are: 

• Pre-conference materials. 

A resource booklet with informaiion on the organisation of the conference, the resource experts 
involved and tlie relevant topic is produced and mailed to each registered participant in advance. A 
twenty to thirty minute audio or video tape of resource people*s presentations is sent to each site 
coordinator to be used in the pre-conference discussion. 

• Pre-conference discussion. 

The expectation is that the seminar will involve three hours evenly divided into a pre-conference 
discussion, a one-hour teleconference and a post-conference discussion. In the Hrst hour, the 
audio/video tape is played, topical issues are discussed, questions are formulated, case studies are 
prepared and spokespersons nominated 

• Teleconference. 

Whether audio or satellite v»deo, the agenda for the one-hour link-up is designed to maximise 
interaction. 

• Post-conference discussion. 

The final segment of the three-hour block is devoted to local site de-briefing, planning for 
individual and group follow-up actions and evaluation of the conference. 

• Tape service* 

For those people unable to attend one of the sites, a taped version of the conference plus the 
booklet, and pre-conference tape are made available at cost 

ELIC 

In 1986. the Early Literacy Inservice Course [ELiC] was delivered in Queensland using distance education 
and communications technology. Seven tutors were employed and trained to provide the teleconference 
version of ELIC to 120 P-3 teachers in twelve rural locations. A field-worker in each location was also 
trained in teleconferencing techniques. 

The course comprised eleven modules, each of which was based on a printed workbook and conducted as a 
two-hour session on a fortnightly basis. The five-part structure of the two-hour session is significant as a 
model: 

• Local group discussion based on workbook (15 minutes) 

• Audio teleconference discussion with tutors (15 minutes) 

• Satellite video transmission(45 minutes) of prerecorded videotape to:- 

- present content 

- demonstrate and model teaching strategies and 

- respond to participants prior queries 

• Local group discussion (15 minutes) 

• Audio teleconference link-up with tutors (30 minutes) 

The course was seen to be a positive and beneficial experience for the majority of the participants (Glen, 
1987). 

The ELIC telecourse is further elaborated as an exemplary model supporting the Inservice Teacher 
Education Project by Andrews (1988). 
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The Remote Area Teacher Education Project [RATEP] for community teachers in the far north is part of 
the Queensland Open Learning Project. A grant from the State government has enabled a collaborative 
group from James Cook University (Project host), Cairns TAPE, the Queensland Education Department 
and Queensland University of Technology to establish Open Learning Centres at Yorke and Badu islands, 
Aurukun and Hopevale for this pilot project in 1990. 

Courseware for Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander teachers has been developed involving print materials 
and microcomputer-based multimedia activilie:- (Macintosh using 'AuthorwareO. Audio teleconferencing is 
also used and a multipoint interactive link-up of the computers, and audio is being explored for real time 
audiographics interaction. 

The findings to date are very positive both in terms of the acceptance of the technologies ai^d the 
educational impact of this approach (Smith and Brady, 1990). 



Inservice Series (Queensland) 

Live talk-back satellite video programs for LOTE, Mathematics Inservice, Manual Arts and Secondary 
Administration have been produced by the Queensland State Education Department for use throughout the 
State via TSN IT. These have met with limited success, and it appears that the model of having simply 
a video transmission without local 'wrap-around' sessions and without planne4 interaction from 
participants during the videoconference is not a strong one. 



Computer Pals 

Students and teachers in every part of Australia, link through microcomputers and modems, to engage in 
computer-text conferencing with their counterparts in over 20 other countries. The Computer Pals 
Newsletter carries numerous cases of how the curriculum has been enriched through these contacts as 
teachers incorporate this new resource into their classrooms. The club now boasts wide international 
membership and held its first conference in Alice Springs in 1988. Some teacher education courses now 
refer to this teacher-initiated project but much more could be done in this regard. 

The project is supported by Epson Australia, OTC Dialcom and NetComm. 



Yuendumu Trial 

Videoconferencing for remote Aboriginal communities was trialled in a three day workshop in 1990. The 
aims of the workshop were to discuss the potential of this form of communication for various 
applications and to demonsu^te how culture can be shared through such a system. Over 500 community 
members took part in a wide range of presentations and exchanges which demonstrated among other 
things that the technology was readily accepted by all participants as they felt comfortable in using it to 
achieve their communication needs. Establishment of a permanent Tanami Network has leen proposed 
following the success of the U-ial (Communications in the Tanami» 1990). 
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Appendix I 

Management Aspects of State and Territory Education Systems 

Selected material from Ihe National Conference on Development, Planning and Review 
— April 1990. 

Source: Australia's Teachers: An Agenda for the Next Decade (1990), p. 160-166. 



Devolution 

The government school systems of Australia represent points on a spectrum of devolution of powers and 
responsibilities to schools, from reasonably highly devolved as in Victoria, to only marginally devolved 
in New South Wales. The picture is changing rapidly however, as most States and territories are planning 
or putting in place mechanisms that will consolidate or increase devolution to schools. 

In Victoria devolution is represented in both legislation and general policy. The Education Act 
specifically empowers schools councils, and the Ministerial papers 1-6 contain extensive references to the 
operation of a devolved system of schools. School councils have responsibOity for general policy and 
school guidelines within a framework of statewide guidelines. They also have responsibility for the 
preparation of an annual report and for reporting to the school community. Both the aimual report and 
reporting to the community are statutory requirements. 

The greater proportion of school recurrent funds now arrive at Victorian schools in two undifferentiated 
sums, the School Grant and the per capita Education Allowance. These are then allocated within the 
school according to the policies of the school as determined by the school councO. School councils may 
also undertake, on behalf of the school, minor capital works projects. 

An important aspect of devolution in Victorian context is the local selection of school principals and 
deputy or vice principals under the auspices of the school council. Local selection is not commonly 
practised in other states/territories. 

The publication Better Schools in Western Australia: A Programme for Improvement 
three years ago set out the devolution program for Western Australian schools. Schools will account 
to a 'School Decision Making Group' [SDMG], a requirement which will soon be legislated. The SDMG 
will be a policy decision making body which will not be involved with operations. Western Australian 
schools are organised into districts of about twenty schools with a District Superintendent who is not 
directly involved in operations of the schools but who must ensure that schools meet certain 
responsibilities according to predetermined requirements. Essentially, schools are accountable for 'problem 
solving to improve educational outcomes'. District schools provide the staff of the District Office fi-om 
their own staffing schedules. Principals of the district constitute the District Office Committee and 
determine the functions to be performed by the staff of the District Office. 
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Devolution to schools in Queensland is currently not mentioned in either Act or Regulations. The 
Parents and Citizens group is empowered to advise on certain matters, but ultimately the principal is 
responsible for the school. Queensland is organised into regions and maintains a regionally-based 
inspectorial system. The recently released Education: Kave Your Say document foreshadows changes 
which would markedly increase the degree of devolution in the Queensland government education system. 
This paper proposes: 

• moving the management of resources and services closer to schools by establishing 50 school support 
centres and providing mechanisms for schools to have more say in curriculum development and the 
operation of consultants 

• trialling school advisory councils 

• selecting and appointing school-based classified officers through local panels 

• abolishing the inspectorate and establishing teams of educational review officers; and 

• making the central office smaller, and revising the role of regions and the central office. 
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A further report, released following public discussion, is expected in October 1990. 
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South Australian practice is similar to that of Western Australia in terms of the relationships between 
schools and district Superintendents. Principals are in charge of and re^nsible to schools, but each 
school has an advisory body comprising parents, teachers and, in postprimary schools, students, with the 
majority of members being patents. 

The ACT has reasonably devolved system that has tended to have a school rather than system focus from 
its inception. Schools have a high degree of autonomy in their decision making, but the Btt-keley and 
Ken way Report (1987) suggested the need to develop a greater system orientation. 

Northern Territory schools have a high degree of autonomy and considerable community involvement 
in school councils. There is concern in the Territory to develop a greater system orientation to facilitate 
more structured curriculum and better implementation of state wide initiatives. 

Devolution is not mentioned in the Acts, Regulations or policy in Tasmania, nor are school required to 
have advisory councils. Nevertheless, Tasmania provides untagged resources to schools for them to 
allocate according to their needs, and has done so for some time. (For instance, 90% of all 
Commonwealth funds go directly to schools.) Schools have a high level of autonomy for such things as 
their curriculum, their organisation and methods of operation, allocation of resources, and even for 
starting and finishing times. An increasing proportion of resources are going to schools untagged and 
principals are encouraged to consult on their application. 

New South Wales has been experiencing a period of very rapid change under the impetus of the Scott 
Report School-centred Education and the processes of Schools Renewal. The management review 
examined the responsibilities, structures, administrative arrangements and operating practices of the 
(former) Department of Education, and recommended major strategic, structural and procedural changes 
designed to improve the provision of education in NSW public schools. Considerable progress has been 
made with devolution of resources, powers and responsibilities to regional office, cluster and school level. 
Many schools have established school councils. 

District Provision 

The notion of ensuring the availability of a comprehensive curriculum within the schools of a district, 
rather than in individual schools, is being pursued in Victoria and South Australia. The intention is to 
provide access to a comprehensive curriculum for all students and to improve cooperation and reduce 
competition between schools. 

School Planning 

School planning is receiving a great deal of attention in virtually all government schools systems in 
Australia. In all cases, school planning is linked to accountability and reporting processes. It has assumed 
greater prominence following the increases in school responsibility. 

In Victoria, schools are encouraged to implement a cyclic process of self-evaluation, planning, 
implementation and re-evaluation to support school development and improvemwiL They are expected to 
use program budgeting, guidelines contained in the School Curriculum and Organisation Framework, and 
other approaches if they wish, to implement and allocate resources with a view to achieving the 
educational policies determined by the school council. This approach gives rise to a school program plan 
which provides information about the nature and intentions of the school. 

South Australian schools are expected to develop their own School Development Plans which set out 
how they intend to develop their curriculum, teaching practice, management and school community 
environment over a three year period. These Plans set out the school's objectives over the three years on a 
rolling basis, the strategies to attain them and the outcomes expected They are strategic in nature and 
must be developed in the framework provided by the system level Three Year Plan and the Area 
Directorate Plan. 
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Western Australian schools also have School Development Plans which set out their intentions for 
ensuring effective outcomes within available resources. The Plans are required to include: the purposes of 
the schools, indicators which will be used to measure the schoors performance, details of how the school 
will monitor its performance, local and Ministry priorities that need addressing, how these priorities will 
be addressed, and details of the allocation of school resources to ensure effective outcomes, District 
Superintendents ensure that the required processes have been followed and that Ministry policy is 
adequately incorporated in the preparation of the Plans, and when satisfied, endorse them and forward them 
to the Operations Director responsibh for the disuict A School Decision Making Group representative of 
the school community is involved in the development process. 

In Queensland schools, planning occurs through the School Development Plan prepared with school 
^ community participation. The Plan is seen as both a development and an accountability document 

Planning at the school level occurs within a framework of departmental goals and policies. Members of 
the regional inspectorate assist with the planning process. Plans are formally approved by the Regional 
Director. 

Tasmanian schools are expected to develop their strategy plan which responds to local needs and the 
suategic goals and priorities of the Education Division. A suggested structure and fonnat are provided. 

The Northern Territory has recently introduced Action Plans for School Im.provement. In conjunction 
with their communities, all schools are to develop plans which include: an overview of the development 
to be accomplished in a three year period, the objectives to be ;»chieved during this period, the tasks to be 
performed in the accomplishment of objectives, the timeline for the performance of tasks, and strategies 
i'. eluding the u " ^ of performance indicators for the evaluation and further development of the plan. Each 
school's plan will be approved by the Secretary of the Department of Education. 

At the moment ACT schools do not have to meet extensive requirements for school level planning, 
though planning is widespread. 

Planning in New South Wales is the specific responsibility of school principals and other managers 
who are required to lead the planning of their schools and management units. Each school has a local 
responsibility to plan the best opportunities and outcomes for its students as well as the broader 
responsibility of ensuring that its plans are consistent with the overall plans for public education. Local 
needs are addressed through the Renewal Plans and strategic plans, and the management plans of schools, 
clusters and regions. 

School Accountability and Reporting 

Accountability and reporting requirements exist for schools in all Australian government schools 
systems. The differences between school accountability and reporting requirements in the eight systems 
are largely on three dimensions: tlie bodies to whom the schools are accountable, the nature of the 

V reporting requirements, and whether or not the schools are subject to external review. External (or a 

combination of internal and external) reviews are being investigated in some states and territories as a 
means to promote accountability to the system. Other states/territories are investigating other 
accountability mechanisms more consistent with devolution. The issue for all state systems appears to be 

^ reconciliation of systems' need to be able to present a total picture of education with promoting school 

improvement in local terms. 

In Victoria, school councils have responsibility for the preparation of an annual report and for reporting 
to the school community. Both the annual report, including an audited financial report, and reporting to 
the community are statutory requirements. There is no external review process. Schools do, however, 
provide data for statewide planing and evaluation. There is an emphasis on school self-evaluation and 
support through the School Improvement Plan. 
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Western Australian schools account to their School Decision Making Groups. The School 
Development Plan is the key mechanism by which the school principal and staff are accountable to the 
SDMG and the Chief Executive Officer of the Ministr>' of Education. Plans must include sections on self- 
evaluation and forward planning. District Superintendents ensure that required processes have been 
followed in the preparation of Plans for the SDMGs. 

Queensland schools accounts to their Regional Director through the process of approval for School 

Plans. A broad-based body of school community members examines the program of the school to 

generate the School Development Plan. The Distrxt Inspector is not a member of the planning group but 

ensures that the processes it employs are in accord with guidelines. Regional officers can and do have an ^ 

advisory relationship with schools but cannot prescribe parts of a school's educational activities. Where a 

school's activities are considered inappropriate the matter moves to the discretion of the Regional Director 

who may then issue an instruction to the school. ^ 

South Australian government schools are subject to periodic review. All schools must produce 
School Development Plans which are approved by their Area Director. They must review their Plans 
internally on an annual basis, preferably making use of a variety of monitoring procedures. Once very 
three years, South Australian schools are subject to an external audit organised by members of the 
Education Review Unit which considers their plans, selected regulations and requirements and an optional 
topic or topics selected by the school. This same external review procedure will be applied to all of the 
non-school units of the South Australian Education Department 

Tasmania does not conduct external reviews of government schools. Instead it has taken advantage of its 
size and has conducted reviews of aspects of the whole school system. 

Northern Territory schools develop Action Plans for School Improvement in conjunction with their 
school councils and have them approved by the Secretary of the Department. Tne Plans are examined 
internally every year and a progress report is provided to the school council and to the Department The 
schools, in conjunction with their school councils, undertake comprehensive reviews of their Plans every 
three years. 

In New South Wales, under the new budgeting arrangements resulting from the Schools Renewals 
process, moneys provided to schools are no longer being tied to specific expenditure items. The total 
funding base of the school will instead be available for disbursement in accordance with the priorities 
assessed by the school. In addition, a range of expenditure items which were formerly the responsibility 
of Head Office and Regional Offices arc now a school responsibility. The increased control of resources is 
balanced by increased accountability to the school community to demonstrate that the resources are being 
used appropriately, effectively and efficiently. 

Annual reports are prepared by schools, clusters and regions, and the Department of School Education as a 
whole. They describe the progress in implementing Management Plans over the year. 

ACT schools are trialling a two-stage review process. In the first stage the school community (Principal v 

and teachers, school board and other community members, students in secondary schools) conducts a 

detailed internal review which focuses on system priorities, priorities determined by Regional Directors 

and school priorities. A review report is produced as part of this stage. In the second stage a school review 

panel chaked by the Regional Director examines the internal review report When confirmed, the report ^ 

becomes a formal report to the school community. 



Statewide Plans 

Most government systems throughout Ausu^ia now publish, or are planning to publish, statements of 
priorities, directions, goals or objectives of their system in a freely available form for the benefit of 
schools, school communities and the wider community. In the main it is the strategic priorities and 
directions rather than the ongoing ones which receive attention. The extent to which schools are required 
to address system priorities and directions directly is hard to gauge. 
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ACT schools will soon be provided with a Planning Portfolio intended to guide their planning. The 
documents will describe planning at the system level and indicate where responsibility lies for 
implementation. 

In New South Wales a Department of School Education planning model has been developed. It 
provides ideas for :ichools. clusters and regions on the development of the processes which suit their 
needs. Education 2000 contains the mission statement of the Department, the objectives of school 
education, and specific outcomes for schooling in New South Wales. It is the framework for strategic and 
management planning, and sets objectives and outcomes v/hich can be adapted by schools, clusters and 
regions as a focus for their own planning. The detail of how the Education 2000 outcomes will be 
achieved is in the strategic and management plans of schools, clusters, regions and DSE Strategic Plan. 
This plan describes the initiatives and areas o continuing high priority for the Department over the next 
three to five years. It describes the allocation of the resources available to the Department and the basis 
for reporting the Department's achievements. Areas of Emphasis is published each year as a statement of 
priority aceas of the Department. It is drawn from the first year of the Departments Strategic Plan. 

The Northern Territory Department of Education publishes corporate/strategic planning documents 
for its schools to use as a resource in developing their own Plans. 

Queensland has a Strategic Plan for '989-92 which includes a mission statement, beliefs, goals, 
strategies, action steps and performance indicators. The Strategic Plan L seen as an important part of the 
framework of guidelines and policies according to which Queensland schools conduct their planning. 

South Australia has published a strategic plan, the Three Year Plan 1990-92 which government 
schools must address in developing their own Plans. The document contains a set of strategic objectives, 
priorities, strategies and outcomes. 

Tasmania has published a Corporate Plan for 1989-92 which is intended to provide a framework for 
government schools planning activities. This document contains a mission statement, principles, 
corporate goals, issues, major strategic goals and priorities. 

Victoria is developing a strategic plan which is intended to provide the framework and guidelines for 
government schools. The document contains objectives, outcomes, strategies, indicators and priority tasks 
for the school system. 

The Schools Division of Western Australia has developed a draft corporate plan. The document is 
quite detailed, comprising ethos and purpose statements, system performance indicators, monitoring 
principles, priorities, a strategic plan, strategic issues and a resource plan. The document is intended to 
assist schools with their School Development Plans by indicating Ministry priorities and how they are to 
be addressed 
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